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Teachers say: 


EASIER TO 
TEACH ON A ROYALS 


Here’s why: 

Royal has a dream touch! The instant you tap a 
Royal key, you can feel the swift responsive action— 
the pressure-free obedience of key to finger. 

For thanks to Acceleraction—Royal type bars actu- 

ally increase speed as they approach the paper, with- 
out increase in the operator’s effort. 
Royals have finger-tip controls! All the controls 
on a Royal typewriter are scientifically placed so that 
students learn in logical sequence and with economy 
of movement. 

Correct use of the convenient controls quickly be- 
comes habit! 


World’s No. 1 
Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of typewriters. 


Students say: 


ITS EASIER TO 
LEARN ON A ROYAL! 


All Royal scales are synchronized! All scales 
start at the same place, are identically calibrated, and 
read from left to right! Paper Guide Scale, Paper 
Lock Scale, Card and Writing-line Scale, Cylinder 
Scale—all are easy to read and use! 


P.S. Royals are tamper-proof! The operating parts 
of the Royal are protected against inquisitive, inex- 
perienced fingers. Royals are sturdy—spend more 
time on the job, take less time out for repairs! 


Get Royal’s helpful booklet called “‘Typing Better 
Letters.” Write Dept. IF, Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y., or see your 
local representative ! 
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Statement and Presentation 


Dr. John L. Rowe has taught in high 
schools and colleges both east and west 
of the Mississippi. He is a graduate of 
the Whitewater State Teachers College, 
the State University of Iowa and Co- 
lumbia University and is now serving 
as Assistant Professor of Business Edu- 
cation in Teachers College of the latter 
institution. Dr. Rowe has authored 
many articles in the field of Business 
Education and he is often called upon 
to appear before educational groups 
both as a speaker and demonstration 
teacher. 


Business education owes a great debt to the typewriter. This machine is with- 
out doubt The Mainspring of Business Education. It is the mechanism that has 
made possible some of the greatest developments in modern office practice and 
without it in many ways office work would still be in the ‘‘horse and buggy 
days’’ stage. 


The typewriter has been in everyday use long enough to enable one to say 
without fear of contradiction that the pioneering days have been passed. We 
have worked through the ‘‘muddling’’ stage and are now entering the refine- 
ment period. It has been true sometimes in the past that we have just ‘‘met’’ 
typewriting classes. We have been satisfied to ‘‘let them type’’; now we are 
making a more scientific approach. Studies of ways and means of better teach- 
ing as well as evaluation of learning in this subject are constantly being made. 


It is in this latter phase of the work that the writers for this issue of the 
Forum have made a significant contribution. Every classroom teacher and 
administrator in the field of business education will be interested in the points 
of view expressed and the ways and means suggested for handling many veza- 
tious typewriting problems. Under the guidance of Dr. John L. Rowe, contribu- 
tors to these pages continue to aid in the further development of séientific type- 
writing instruction and evaluation. The work of these authors done at the re- 
quest of Dr. Rowe speaks for itself and words of praise high enough to properly 
bespeak the results achieved by this typewriting issue are difficult to find. 


J. Frank Dame, Consulting Editor, 
UBEA Forum, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . .. Adding Machines . . . Account- 

ing Machines... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
and other Supplies 

One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 

Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street; 

Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhcre 


wiry 
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Want to experience something excitingly 
new in typewriter performance ? 


Something that gives you new speed, new _ 
accuracy in typing? Something that lends 
new comfort to busy typing fingers? | 


Then try the new Underwood . . . with 
Rhythm Touch! 


Your fingers will glide over the keyboard 
...every key responds instantly . . . when 
you swing into smooth typing rhythm on 
Underwood’s new, perfectly-balanced key- 
board. 


This is the touch you have been looking 
for. Because . . . in addition to a new smooth 
shift, personalized touch tuning, the famous 
Underwood front margin stops, and all the 
other popular Underwood advantages .. . 
you'll enjoy new typing freedom with Rhythm 
Touch. 


4 Insist on the best . ..ask your boss to 
order a new Underwood. 
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UNITED SERVICE 


The United Services is a continuous department of 
the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 
their experiences and comments with our readers. 


Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editor. 


TYPEWRITING 


JOHN L. ROWE, Editor 
M. FRED TIDWELL, Associate Editor 


TYPEWRITING EDITOR’S COMMENT 


The learning process is meaningless unless the learn- 
er’s progress is evaluated in terms of predetermined ob- 
jectives. The three questions which are most frequently 
associated with the learning process are: (1) what is 
the learner to achieve; (2) how ean he best achieve his 
goal; (3) and how does he know when he has reached it? 

Unfortunately, businessmen, parents, pupils, and a 
great many teachers are mistaken in their concept as to 
what constitutes typewriting achievement. The preva- 
lent idea that measurement in typewriting consists pri- 
marily of so many ‘‘words per minute’’ is an outgrowth 
of the traditional typewriting contests where the winner 
vas chosen as the one who could write the greatest num- 
ber of words per minute from straight copy. The forces 
of tradition are behind this concept, but there is a grow- 
ing awareness that typewriting skill involves more than 
‘‘words per minute.’’ 

In the first place, measurement is only one phase of a 
broad educational inventory, known as ‘‘evaluation.”’ 
M. Fred Tidwell points out that evaluation embodies 
diagnosis as well as achievement; whereas measurement 
is usually concerned with achievement alone. 

When the learning curve represents the learner’s per- 
formance on a series of straight-copy timed tests, mate- 
rials should be selected. which are reliable, and as Dr. 
Tidwell shows from the findings of research, these mate- 
rials should be graded by a syllabic intensity which is 


based on every fifty or hundred running words, and the 
degree of syllable density should be held constant 
throughout the test. Due to the factors which are, at 
present, uncontrollable, it is more accurate to chart the 
medians of five or seven or nine tests rather than to 
chart the scores of each single test.. By using the median 
score, abnormal scores are eliminated, and the student’s 
real typing ability is recorded graphically. 

Sister Bernadette Marie realizes that students want to 
know where they stand. They not only want to know 
where they stand, but they want to know in terms of 
specific marks. Her scheme makes allowances for vary- 
ing classroom situations and for varying objectives of 
the different schools. 

It is erroneous to accept without modification, says 
Marion Lamb, the concept of evaluating the products of 
the typist by a traditional measuring stick of words per 
minute, because there are varying degrees of ‘‘usabil- 
ity’’ of typescript. She presents a well-organized plan 
which could be administered with little difficulty. 

John Rowe asks the question, ‘‘Just what is meant by 
‘30 words per minute?’ ’’? Without further explanation, 
this score is meaningless. The terminology used with 
reference to measurement in typewriting has no univer- 
sally accepted definitions. 

Dr. Rowe believes that a learner may improve although 
there may be no increase in ‘‘words per minute.’’ He is 
convineed that there should be no failures in a subject 
which is a basic tool of literacy such as typewriting, al- 
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though he admits the difficulty the teacher confronts if 
he teaches in a school system that forces a teacher to use 
a form of the ‘‘bell’’ curve. 

Harves C. Rahe discusses the dearth of research which 
would throw light on initial employment standards. He 
reviews most ably the few pieces of research which have 
been conducted and shows the implications to teaching, 
for, at present, a wide gap exists between school stand- 
ards and job standards. 

Much has been written for and against the budget 
method of teaching typewriting, but few articles point 
out as clearly as does Earl Clevenger the fact that the 
budget plan makes little or no allowance for individual 
differences, particularly those of a psychological nature. 
Daily routine is seldom followed by the learner who puts 
off until the last minute the preparation of the weeklv 
assignment. Dr, Clevenger agrees with other experts that 
the ten-word penalty is an educational anachronism and 


SHORTHAND 


that it should be replaced by an office standard of ‘‘usa- 
ble words per minute,’’ time being accounted for both 
typing and correcting copy. 

The objective of the development of a basic typing 
skill is analagous to building a strong foundation upon 
which to construct a building, believes Russell J. Hosler. 
Production typewriting becomes increasingly important 
as the learner continues his study, and production tests 
should be more than typing letters and tabulated mate- 
rials from models. The National Business Entrance 
Tests are further evidence of the trend toward the prac- 
tical in testing. 

Finally, the major issues relative to standards and ob- 
jectives of college typewriting have been capably and 
comprehensively outlined in the detailed and scholarly 
articles by Frank Lanham, Irene Place, James Thomp- 
son, and Ruth Bell. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN 
SHORTHAND 


Contributed by John Bryant, Pitman Publishing Company, 
and Sherwood Friedman, Central High School, New 
York City 


-Editor’s Note: In this issue Mr. Bryant and Mr. Friedman 
discuss textbooks for beginning shorthand students. For their 
discussion of the three major areas in which improvement of 
shorthand teaching may be achieved, see UBEA FORUM, Oct. 
1948. 


The material to be used in textbooks for beginning 
shorthand students may be indicated as follows: 

(a) High frequency words based on authoritative 
word lists. Examples are those compiled by Horn, Ayres, 
Thorndike, or Dewey, or those bearing a high correlation 
to one or more of the authoritative word lists. High- 
frequency material, if restricted, for example, to about 
1,000 common words, makes up between 80% and 90% 
of the vocabulary of all general and business correspond- 
ence. It falls within the vocabulary range of practically 
all students, and, therefore, presents no language diffi- 
culties to confuse the learning situation for beginning 
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THELMA POTTER BOYNTON, Editor 
ANN BREWINGTON, Associate Editor 


students. It consists usually of words containing rela- 
tively few shorthand strokes, thereby providing few 
difficult shorthand words to be learned by beginning 
students. It provides an ample base for illustration of 
shorthand symbols, thereby serving admirably the pur- 
pose of beginning students—to learn to write and read 
a shorthand system with a fair degree of speed and a 
high degree of accuracy. It provides suitable contex- 
tual material with which to simulate actual business and 
general correspondence without unnecessarily confusing 
beginning students with a difficult and infrequently used 
vocabulary. 

(b) Adequate contextual material in both longhand 
and shorthand for use in each daily lesson. Materials 
used in context provide a meaningful pattern, and, by 
so doing, aid the student to an understanding of the writ- 
ing and reading of shorthand symbols. Ease of learn- 
ing, facilitated by the use of materials in context, serves 
to give students a sense of satisfaction and accomplish- 
ment and thereby provides for a high degree of class 
spirit and morale. Learning and practicing materials 
in context provide for a duplication of the real business 
situation. The use of materials in the form in which 
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they will actually be used in business serves to motivate 
students to greater effort and to emphasize the close re- 
. lationship between the classroom learning situation and 
the vocational employment goal. Use of materials in 
context should serve to develop writing and reading hab- 


its and techniques which are similar to those on the ex-.. 


pert level. Much unlearning and relearning may there- 
fore be avoided, and a more rapid and effective attain- 
ment of the expert level may be achieved. Daily use of 
contextual material must be provided if effective habitua- 
tion of writing and reading techniques on the expert 
level is to be accomplished. By placing materials ade- 
quate for daily contextual homework assignments into 
students’ textbooks, the shorthand publisher provides 
the pupil with effective materials for home practice pe- 
riods and eases the burden of the conscientious teacher 
who may, otherwise, prepare materials for students’ 
home practice himself. 

(ce) Repetition of material previously taught by use 
of such material in context of all new lessons. The sys- 
tematic repetition of previously taught material serves 
to assist the teacher by affording constant ‘‘review’’ 
without the necessity for using that motivation-dulling 
word. Moreover, it provides the teacher with constant 
review practice and drill without necessitating the ac- 
tual planning of such review work and without inter- 
rupting the on-going schedule of teaching. By provid- 
ing review material consistently in context, the textbook 
aids the teacher in developing reading and writing habits 
associated with the word as the word occurs in a life 
situation and on an expert level. 

(d) Sufficient material to provide for individual stu- 
dent, class, and teacher differences. A beginning short- 
hand textbook should have material adequate for slow, 
average, and fast groups. In addition, it should contain 
sufficient material to provide for ranges of ability within 
groups or classes. Some teachers may prefer to go 
through a theory textbook rapidly and extensively ; other 
teachers may prefer to go through a textbook slowly and 
intensively. In order to meet the needs of both extremes, 
a textbook should provide sufficient material for a thor- 
ough grounding in shorthand theory and may be accom- 
panied by a supplementary textbook or by additional, 
earefully-articulated teaching aids to be used by teachers 
or students desiring a wide range of vocabulary, more 
comprehensive contextual materials, and an enriched 
course of study. 

(e) Specific presentation of word families and deriva- 
tives. The use of word families and derivatives is of out- 
standing aid in the development of a knowledge of short- 
hand by beginning students for numerous reasons, some 
being: the similarity of shorthand outlines for word 
families and derivatives, the ease with which word fami- 
lies and derivatives are learned, the enriched vocabulary 
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which may be given to students by means of the intro- 
duction of word families and derivatives; and the full- 
ness which word families and derivatives may give to 
“material in context. 

- (f) Omission of minimum emphasis of shorthand rules 


rand principles. It has been recommended above that the 


material in a shorthand textbook for beginning students 
should consist of high-frequency words, longhand and 
shorthand plate material in context for daily use, ade- 
quate repetition of previously taught material by means 
of its use in context, a sufficient quantity of material 
to meet varying needs and individual differences, and 
the use of word families and derivatives. If these are 
all comprised in the textbook, then the work of begin- 
ning shorthand may be taught by direct presentation of 
the shorthand symbols. Not only may the shorthand 
system be taught directly, with little or no presentation 
of rules or underlying principles, but it may also be 
taught more effectively than if it were presented in the 
traditional rule-centered manner. That is, the attention 
of the teacher and the students should be centered on 
the appropriate shorthand symbols for words, with ade- 
quate and effective reading and writing practice on the 
material, rather than on the reasons underlying the man- 
ner in which the symbol is written. With constant use 
and repetition of words in isolated form and in context, 
accompanied at most by a brief statement from the teach- 
er as to the reason for writing specific symbols in spe- 
cific ways, the student should gain speed of writing and 
reading, facility and fluency of writing and reading, cor- 
rect writing habits, and an understanding of the system 
to the extent to which such understanding is necessary. 
The training in word families and derivatives will give 
students a thorough background of training for con- 
structing new words or the elements of new words as 
these elements come up in dictation. Moreover, it has 
been found possible, by means of a carefully graded 
series of textbooks to prepare students for all except 
the most uncommon and difficult vocabulary. Therefore, 
it is unnecessary to train students in underlying vrinci- 
ples in order to prepare them for the task of constructing 
new and unusual words that are met in dictation since 
learning word families and derivatives gives such train- 
ing since the number of new and unusual words in general 
and business correspondence is small, and since there is 
no experimental proof that students taught rules and 
principles are any more facile in the construction of such 
words under pressure than are students taught shorthand 
by a more direct method. 

The material to be used for advanced shorthand stu- 
dents should contain much of the material indicated for 
beginning shorthand students, with the following changes 
and additions: 

(Continued on page 64) 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


MOTIVATION, THE VITAMIN M OF 
BOOKKEEPING INSTRUCTION 


Contributed by V. E. Breidenbaugh, Associate Professor 
of Commerce, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 


Bookkeeping Editor’s Note: Professor Breidenbaugh is well 
known for his use of motivating devices in the classroom. This 
article briefly presents a few of the procedures he has used suc. 
cessfully over a period of years. It must be remembered that moti- 
vation devices such as those described are only a means to an end. 
They are merely aids in the learning process. 

The subject of bookkeeping abounds in ideal learning 
situations. Here the teacher has unexcelled opportuni- 
ties to aid in building character, in developing habits 
of scientific thinking, in cultivating an appreciation of 
business and commerce, and in developing useful abili- 
ties and skills. Despite these inherently favorable fac- 
tors, bookkeeping, like any other subject, can become a 
dull, uninteresting, purely textbook course in the hands 
of an unimaginative, short-sighted teacher. An uninspir- 
ing teacher is likely to find his bookkeeping classes in a 
lethargic condition; and, consequently, his problems are 
many and varied. 

To be an inspiring teacher, it is necessary to motivate 
and stimulate interest on the part of the students in or- 
der to encourage them to greater achievements. This 
motivation becomes the Vitamin M which promotes 
growth in bookkeeping ability. 


Mnemonic Devices 

Motivation can frequently be accomplished by present- 
ing a learning situation in a manner different from the 
usual everyday routine. If a student cannot seem to 
learn some phase of bookkeeping in one way, it may be 
necessary to present this phase in another manner. Mne- 
monic devices may be of assistance in making the presen- 
tation different and more effective. For example, a stu- 
dent may not readily understand the difference between 
the permanent or real accounts and the temporary or 
nominal accounts, but he may have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding the difference between the terms, alps and 
ice. The word, alps, is made up from the first letters of 
the terms, asset, liability, and proprietorship, and by na- 
ture, are permanent and real as the Alps Mountains. 
The ice accounts are the income, cost, and expense ac- 
counts, and, since ice melts away, the ice accounts can 
be considered temporary. Later in the closing entry 
process, the instructor can point out to the students that, 
as the ice on the Alps Mountains melts away, some of 
the particles attach themselves to the banks of the moun- 
tain streams and become a part of the permanent land 
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structure just as the temporary accounts make addi- 
tions to the permanent accounts. 

Another mnemonic device may be used for learning 
the rule for increases and decreases in the asset, liability, 
proprietorship, income, cost, and expense accounts. Since 
asset, cost, and expense accounts are debited for in- 
creases and credited for decreases, the instructor can 
take the first letter of each of these account groups and 
spell the word ace; then all the student has to remem- 
ber is the fact that ace accounts are debited for increases 
and credited for decreases. Since liability, income, and 
proprietorship accounts are credited for increases and 
debited for decreases, the teacher can take the first let- 
ter of each account group and spell the word lip; then 
all the student has to remember is the fact that lip ac- 
counts are credited for increases and debited for de- 
creases. 


Hidden Terms 


Learning bookkeeping terminology may be stimulated 
by constructing a series of statements containing hidden 
bookkeeping terms similar to the following: 

1. Seeking to calm his nerves, the golf pro fitfully 

practiced his shots. 

2. This pipe line extends over many an acre, ditch 

after ditch. 

3. After six hours of work she etched the beautiful 

pattern. 

4. When Jack comes in, vent or yodel your greetings 

all at once. 

5. Part of the Army’s problem is to adjust men to the 

various climates. 

The above sentences (without the italics) should be 
mimeographed and given to the students with instrue- 
to discover as many hidden bookkeeping terms as _possi- 
ble. In the illustrative sentences, the hidden terms are 
italicized. When a term has been discovered, it should 
be discussed so that the looking for hidden terms does 
not become just a purposeless activity. 


Incomplete Statements 


A series of incomplete statements given orally or on 
mimeographed sheets may be used as a method of moti- 
vating learning in various phases of bookkeeping. For 
example, the following incomplete statements might be 
used to stimulate interest and learning in the prepara- 
tion of the financial statements : 

1 Sales minus Sales Returns and Allowances equals — 3 
2 Beginning Inventory plus Purchases equals — 
3 Merchandise available for sale minus Ending Inventory 


4 Net Sales minus Cost of Goods Sold equals 
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5 Gross Profit minus Operating Expenses equals —....... 

6 Operating Expenses minus Gross Profit equals 

7 Assets minus Liabilities equals 

8 Cash plus Accounts Receivable plus Merchandise Inventory 
equals 

9 Current Assets plus Deferred Charges plus Fixed Assets 
equals 

10 Current Liabilities plus Fixed Liabilities equals... 

11 Beginning Capital plus (Net Profit less Withdrawals) ‘equals 


Unusual Problems 


Unusual problems may be used to stimulate interest in 
learning bookkeeping. The following problem illustrates 
a method by which the preparation of a work sheet may 
be motivated : 


Instructions: Assume that you have a ten column work sheet 
with the columns labeled as indicated. 


TRIAL BALANCE ADJUSTMENTS ADJUSTED TRIAI, 


BALANCE 
1. Debit 3. Debit 5. Debit 
2. Credit 4. Credit 6. Credit 
BALANCE SHEET PROFIT AND LOSS STATE- 
MENT 
7. Debit » 9. Debit 
8. Credit 10. Credit 
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Underline the numbers of the columns in which each of the listed items 
should appear on the completed work sheet. After the appropriate numbers 
have been underlined, add the numbers together and age the total at the 
tight as in the sample. After the horizontal addi is 1 add the 
numbers to find the grand total. The answer should be 126 if the problem 
has been correctly completed. Note: The correct numbers have been under- 
lined and the totals given in this sample. 


4. Accounts Payable 
5. R. C. Brown, Investment 1 
6. Sales Income _........ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 18 
7. Purehases 1234567 8 9 10 15 
8. Salaries and Wages 


Failure to obtain the correct grand total is an indica- 
tion that some error had been committed and stimulates 
the student to activity to find that error. After a stu- 
dent has successfully solved this type of problem, he 
should have less difficulty in solving the usual type of 
ten column work sheet. 
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VISUAL PRESENTATION FOR TEACHING 
TABULATION 


Contributed by June Ann Kistler, Dallas Township 
School, Dallas, Pennsylvania 
Modern Teaching Aids Editor’s Note: Instructions in stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, bookkeeping, office practice, junior business 
training, salesmanship, the distributive occupations and all other 
business education subjects may be improved by the proper use 
oj the classroom blackboard. 


I. Aim: 

To review vertical centering. To teach tabulation. To 
complete the exercise on states, their abbreviations and 
capitals. 

II. Materials and Preparation: 

Chrome yellow and white chalk, clean blackboard, eras- 
ers, and bulletin board. Pass out two sheets of paper 
(814 x 11) to each pupil—one for use in the typewriter 
and the other for figuring. Turn to the problem in the 
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textbook on tabulating the forty-eight states, their ab- 
breviations and capitals. 
III. Presentation: 
A. Review (pupil participation ) 
1. Vertical centering (illustrate on first black- 
board ) 

a. Count number of lines used in problem in- 
cluding spaces and headings, triple space af- 
ter heading. b. Call on pupils to give the 
figures as you place them on the board. For 
example: 48 typed lines plus 1 heading plus 
2 spaces between heading equal 51 lines 
used (a); 66 available lines minus 51 lines 
used equals 15 lines available for top and 
bottom margins (b); 15 available lines di- 
vided by 2 equals 7 lines for top margins and 
8 lines for bottom margin (ce) ; if the result 

. contains a fraction, let the extra line appear 
wie in the bottom margin. 
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2. Centering the heading: 

a. Call on a pupil who is using elite type to 
explain how to center the heading horizon- 
tally, (See carriage position indicator at cen- 
ter—51l—and backspace for every two let- 
ters and spaces.) b. Call on a pupil using 
the pica type to explain how to center the 
heading horizontally. (Set carriage position 
indicator at center—42—and backspace for 
every two letters and spaces. ) 

B. Tabulation for Elite Type (illustrate on second 
blackboard. ) 
1. Draw rectangular figures on the board with 
white chalk—one representing each column, use 
yellow chalk for all the figures. 


2. Count the longest word in each column and 
place the figures in each rectangle representing 
that column. 

3. Total figures—14 plus 7 plus 14 equals 35 (a). 

4. Subtract from 100—100 less 35 equal 65 (b). 


In using the elite type, 100 is recommended for 

the total writing line instead of 102. 

5. Divide by one more than the number of col- 
umns—65 divided by 4 equals 16 with 1 remain- 
ing (ce). 

6. Place the figures in the spaces between the rec- 

tangles and on the left and right margins. If 

the number is not evenly divisible, add the re- 
maining spaces to the width of the left and 

right margins (d). 

Left margin is 17 (e). 

8. Figuring the tabular stops: Left margin plus 
figure in first rectangle plus figure in space 
equals first tab (f) ; first tab plus figure in sec- 
ond rectangle plus figure in space equals second 
tab (g) ; second tab plus figure in third rectan- 
gle equals 100 (h). 

C. Tabulation for Pica Type—(illustrate on third 
blackboard). Use same procedure as for elite type, 
using 85 as length of writing line instead of 100. 


IV. Assimilation: 
. Turn to a simple exercise in tabulation and have 
students figure out the problem without typing it. 
. Have a student give his results. 
. Check to see how many had the same answers. 
. Answer all questions on the work. 
. Place models of the exercise on the bulletin board 
representing both elite and pica type. 
V. Application: 
A. Have students set machines for the typing of the 
éxercise on states. 
B. Have students type the exercise and hand in for 
approval. 
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THE BLACKBOARD LAYOUT 


I. First board: VERTICAL CEYTERING (Written with yellow chalk) 


GG 


II. Second board: TABULATION - ELITE TYPE (Rectangles dram with white chalk; 
Numbers and words written with yellow chalk) 


/7= 
(a) (b) (e) (qd) (a) (4) 
foo 74 7 | =/00 
4 
17 70 
(f) (g) (h) 
47 100 


III. Third board: TABULATION - PICA TYPE (Rectangles draw with white chalk; 
numbers and words written with yellow chalk) 


(3 99> tol 


7 
422 
73 39 
4/2 
a 


The blackboard layout assists pupils to visualize centering. Note: 
Place on the bulletin board a tabulated list of states, their abbrevia- 
tions, and capitals. 


TEACHING THE STUDENTS TO CHANGE 
TYPEWRITING RIBBONS WITH THE USE 
OF AN OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


Contributed by Marie J. Tomaine, Newark Preparatory 
School, Newark, New Jersey 

Modern Teaching Aids Editor’s Note: The opaque projector can 
be very helpful in exhibiting small pictures to a class. Pertinent 
portions of large pictures, illustrations in textbooks, newspaper 
articles, and even small objects can be projected in this manner. 
For good visibility when using the opaque projector, it is neces- 
sary that the room be completely darkened. Because of its sim- 
plicity, the opaque projector is inexpensive and should be consid- 
cred a ‘‘must’’ in every business education classroom. 


The opaque projector like any other type of visual aid 
should be used as a supplement rather than as a substi- 
tute for teaching. One of its many uses in the typewrit- 
ing class can be applied to the teaching of changing type- 
writer ribbons. 

A set of cards can easily be prepared by the teacher 
for use in the classroom. In a classroom situation, where 
there are several makes of typewriters, the use of the 
projector will be helpful in speeding the demonstration 
presented by the teacher. My plan is to have a set of 
opaque projector cards representing the changing of rib- 
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Photograph courtesy of American Optical Company 


The opaque projector may be used effectively for projecting small pictures, 

textbook material, illustrations, and opaque objects. Excellent projection 

materials may be obtained directly from typewriting companies or local repre- 
sentatives. 


bons on five different makes of typewriters—Remington 
Rand, Remington Noiseless, Royal, Smith, and Under- 
wood. 

The aim of this lesson is to have each student visual- 
ize the changing of ribbons on all makes of machines. 
Following this procedure the student should be required 
to change the ribbon on his typewriter, the teacher serv- 
ing as a guide. 


Sixty-three evaluations of films and filmstrips that may be used 
by teachers of business subjects have been prepared as a group 
project by members of Kappa Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. Each 
evaluation summarizes the film, enumerates its educational pur- 
poses, and suggests ways of using the visual aid effectively in the 
classroom. These evaluations have been prepared to guide the 
business teacher in the effective selection and utilization of films 
in business courses. Copies may be secured for one dollar by 
writing to the Vocational Instructional Materials Laboratory, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 
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CHAIN STORE TRAINING MATERIALS 


Contributed by Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois 


Many chain stores have developed excellent materials 
for training their salespersons, department heads, poten- 
tial store managers, and other types of employees. 

Some of these materials, such as policy bulletins and 
literature concerning special sales promotions, are too 
limited in scope to be of much use to the classroom teach- 
er. A large quantity of the best training materials pro- 
duced by chain stores, however, contains enough general 
information about store operation, salesmanship, man- 
agement principles, promotional paths, or personnel pro- 
cedures to be of considerable help to the teacher of dis- 
tributive occupations or general business. 

The aggressive business teacher may be able to get 
some of these materials from the store managers of the 
chains operating in his home community. Sometimes, the 
personnel manager of the central office of the chain store 
will supply materials that the store managers are re- 
luetant to hand out. Certain types of training materials, 
especially store operating manuals and manuals for 
store-management trainees, sometimes contain informa- 
tion which the chain store considers too confidential to 
release to persons not connected with their organizations. 

Among the chain store training materials of greatest 
help to the business teacher are employee handbooks; 
sales, merchandise, or departmental manuals; house 
organs; manuals on store operations; manuals for store- 
management trainees; booklets on employment oppor- 
tunities; and training films, 


Employee Handbooks 


Employee handbooks provide stimulating guidance. 
preview, and summary materials for high school pupils 
studying personnel policies, employee benefits, and ele- 
mentary sales procedures. They are concise, easy to read, 
and usually well illustrated. It would not take much 
prodding by the teacher to get pupils to read such em- 
ployee handbooks as Your Job at Penney’s, Off to a 
Flying Start (Montgomery Ward), Let’s Get Acquainted 
(Sears Roebuck & Co.), or Playing the Grant Game. In 
places of the typical employee handbook, Jewel Food 
Stores (Chicago) gives its new employees a little beok- 
let of cartoons—No Kidding !—illustrating elementary 
store policies. 


Sales, Merchandise, or Departmental Manuals 


A few of the chain stores have prepared general sales 
manuals such as How Are Your Rexall Manners? and 
Rexall Sales Practices. Detailed sales or merchandise 

(Continued on page 60) 
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ARE WE TEACHING STUDENTS TO LIVE? 


Contributed by Otis Lipstreu, Instructor in Business Man- 
agement, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


In this utilitarian world of ours, the accent in business 
education departments is on teaching ‘“‘how to earn a 
living.’’ This emphasis is justified by the fact that a 
majority of students get all the training they are going 
to get in high school; therefore, it is imperative that 
business training be given there. To provide for this 
need our teacher-training institutions have produced the 
necessary instructors who are well-grounded in the meth- 
ods and skills of typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, and of- 
five machines. The resultant product has been a group 
trained in routines, accustomed to taking orders, and 
without the fundamental knowledge that will enable it 
to take an active, intelligent interest in economics, in 
business in its broad aspects, in national and interna- 
tional affairs. Business men, in their demand that em- 
ployees have an immediately useful skill, have also con- 
tributed to this situation. Later, however, the business 
man begins to wonder why employees of promotable 
calibre are so hard to find. 

Since our democratic government is predicated upon 
an enlightened citizenry, such a situation will necessarily 
tend to hamper its efficiency and perhaps to impair its 
very existence. Evidently, then, if this reasoning is 
sound, our present business training may be threatening 
the fundamentals of our ‘‘way of life,’’ since such a 
large proportion of our population is engaged in some 
form of business activity. The essential of all educa- 
tion—the teaching of ‘‘how to live’’ is being neglected. 


Is Spending a Part of Earning? 


In a recent study of consumer education made by the 
author, it was found that the majority of secondary 
school principals desired a coordinated program of con- 
sumer education. Many stated that they thought its ad- 
ministration should be the responsibility of the business 
education department. However, most of these adminis- 
trators concluded that they had no one in their schools 
competent to organize such a program. This is a rather 
severe indictment of business educators. Is it enough 
merely to train students how to earn money? Doesn’t 
one’s standard of living depend not only upon how pro- 
ficient he is at earning a living, but also on how intelli- 
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gently he spends his earnings? Isn’t the wise use and 
saving of earnings a fundamental corollary to the knowl- 
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edge of ‘‘how to earn’’? 


Is Citizenship a Part of Earning? 


In this eventful era of national and international 
crises, it is apparent that we need the best we ean find in 
wise, competent leadership. Yet voting records reveal au 
appalling lack of interest on the part of the general 
public in the choice of these leaders. Every action or 
policy established by these leaders reveals itself in the 
business affairs of the people of the nation. By these 
very actions and policies, development in private and 
governmental business is encouraged which may be ad- 
vantageous or detrimental to the welfare of the people 
as a whole. These leaders have the power to add to or 
subtract from the economic income of the individual 
wage earner. Isn’t the knowledge of how to use demo- 
eratic processes intelligently also a fundamental corol- 
lary to the knowledge of ‘‘how to earn’’? 

Should we then complacently continue to teach only 
routine skills in our business education departments? 
Should our teacher training institutions blandly con- 
tinue to instill in prospective business teachers only a 
zeal for imparting robotistie knowledge? Shall we con- 
tinue to deserve to be called ‘‘commercial departments’’ 
or shall we deserve the term ‘‘business education depart- 


ments’’? 


Who Should Teach the Democratic Way? 


There are those who will say that it is the responsi- 
bility of other curricula to give this knowledge of ‘‘how 
to live.’’ The time is too short and the need too great for 
controversy. There is little question but that there are 
certain aspects of a well-rounded education that the 
business department can take care of better than any 
other department. The combined effort of our entire 
educational system to this end may not be enough. 

Business education must assume its part of the respon- 
sibility for the preservation of our ‘‘way of life.’’ A 
reevaluation of the objectives of business training seems 
mandatory. Progress can be made through a careful 
analysis of criticism, and a selective application of its 
fair and just aspects. Unless this is done, and done im- 
mediately, it may be too late! 
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TEN QUESTIONS ABOUT BASIC BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


Contributed by Theodore Woodward, Head, Department 
of Business Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


In recent years, much has been written and spoken 
about the purposes and content of basic business educa- 
tion. The purpose of this article is not so much to add 
to the present writings upon the subject as it is to focus 
attention upon some phases of it. There are doubtless 
other questions of greater pertinency and discernment 
than the ones asked; but these ten seem to me to be 
important. I have not presumed to give the answers but 
have tried merely to discuss some of the implications. 


1. What is basic business education? This question 
is quite frequently asked by students—and by teachers, 
too. I am aware, of course, that there are numerous defi- 
nitions of basic business education in periodicals, mono- 
eraphs, and vearbooks. The point of this question, then, 
isn’t that definitions and descriptions are lacking; but, 
that the area to which basic business education now 
refers has been and still is known by other names. This, 
I believe, tends to cause some confusion. Without at- 
tempting to arrange these other names chronologically, 
there is general business education, social-business edu- 
cation, consumer-business education, and others. A 
writer, for example, will use the terms interchangeably. 
What is the difference? Probably nothing worth arguing 
about. The teacher who reads widely and closely keeps 
up with the changing titles. But the teacher who doesn’t 
keep up (and not necessarily through her own fault) is 
bewildered by the variety of appellations, all including, 
apparently, the same content, requiring like methods in 
teaching, and professing similiar objectives. In a democ- 
racy, of course, we can name and sloganize our ideas to 
our heart’s content—and we wouldn’t have it any other 
way. But for the sake of clarity and understanding in 
our own teaching group, as well as others, it would 
seem necessary to reach agreement upon a name for this 
important area of business education. Even though all 
business teachers understand the term ‘‘basic business 
education’’—which is unlikely—there are other groups 
which do not: the public, the school administrator, and 
the non-business teacher. Should they understand? Yes! 
unless ‘‘basic business education’’ is to remain profes- 
sional lingo. Yes! if basic business education is to achieve 
the growth and the general acceptance which it right- 
fully should have. It would seem important, then, that 
the leadership in business education agree upon a defi- 
nition and a name, or title, for this area: one which can 
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be understood and appreciated by all groups concerned 
with the education of youth. 


2. Is basic business education to be composed of sev- 
eral separate subjects organized into a sequential pro- 
gram? or, are new texts to be published which either 
integrate the subjects now included in the area or utilize 
new materials? Various writers have included in the 
basic business education area from three to twelve of the 
non-skill subjects found in the business education currie- 
ulum. It would be quite a task to squeeze these into a 
reasonable space. If present texts are merely to be re- 
erouped into an area called ‘‘Basic Business Eduea- 
tion,’’ then a golden opportunity for making a real con- 
tribution to education will be lost. The fusing of pres- 
ent textual materials into one or two volumes labeled 
‘‘Basie Business Education”’ is not advisable, either, for 
obvious reasons. The utilization of new materials based 
upon scientific analysis of business activities engaged in 
by all and business knowledge needed by all; a disregard 
of existing subject matter lines; and, an organization of 
courses of study suitable to the anticipated grade place- 
ment would seem to be the most constructive approach. 
The leadership in business education can render a much- 
needed service in delimiting the area of basic business 
education to one which can be reasonably justified and 
adequately organized ; and by formulating guiding prin- 
ciples for the construction of study, 

3. If basic business education becomes a synthesis of 
existing non-skill business materials, or is evolved from 
new materials, what will happen to the separate subjects 
now included in this area? Authors and publishers have 
deep personal and financial interests in their texts and 
the scrapping of dozens of titles, even though gradually 
done, will represent considerable loss. Historically, those 
with vested interests don’t step aside at the first breath 
of competition. It would seem quite certain that basic 
business education will face competition from its ances- 
tors. 

4. How long should the program of basic business 
education be? This question implies a reorganization of 
materials in the area. It is quite natural for those who 
are enthusiastic about a particular subject to expand it 
and perhaps to encroach upon other fields. The expert 
sees many other fields in relation to his own and uses 
some materials in common with them. This, of course, 
leads to duplication. Whether the program of basic busi- 
ness education evolves into a one-, two-, three-, or four- 
vear program will depend upon the delimitation sug- 
gested in Question 2; upon the realism of authors and 
school administrators; and, upon its favorable accept- 
ance by other interested groups. 
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5. What should be the grade placement of basic busi- 
ness education? This is a most important problem to 
authors, constructors of courses of study, and school ad- 
ministrators—one to which a great deal of careful study 
must be given. To ignore it would be a serious mistake. 
Subjects and activities generally accepted as belonging 
to the basic business education area range from the 
ninth grade to the twelfth grade. It does not follow 
however, that new materials would cover the same range 

There are many factors to be considered before prope: 
grade placement can be indicated. (a) Assuming thai 
new materials are constructed, it is fundamental that 
grade placement would be determined by their difficulty 
and their meaningfulness to students. There are scien- 
tific techniques for doing this. (b) Placement will be 
more or less difficult according to the length of the 
course, or courses, of study. A one-year course, for ex- 
ample, is much easier to fit into a curriculum than a two- 
year one. Less dislocation and reshuffling of the curricu- 
lum will ensue. Quite understandably, administrators 
are loath to reorganize their programs of study unless 
they are thoroughly sold on the necessity for change. 
(c) Placement may depend upon whether basic business 
education is to be added to an existing program of skill 
subjects and if it is deemed to be a prerequisite to them; 
whether it is to supplant the present non-skill subjects 
which it proposes to integrate; or, whether it becomes 
a part of the core. (d) Placement may depend upon the 
space remaining after state requirements are provided 
for. These requirements are occupying an increasing 
proportion of the school program of studies. 

6. What is the relationship of basic business educa- 
tion to other areas of education? to general education? 
This relationship demands careful consideration by the 
leadership in business education. Business educators 
rightfully feel that business education has a very valu- 
able contribution to make to the education of youth, 
along with other areas. Such a claim is quite defensible 
from our point of view. A cooperative study group to 
determine the relationships suggested in the question 
might be advisable. The group should include,: amony 
others, business educators; educators from other areas 
particularly social science; curriculum specialists; and 
school administrators. With or without cooperation. 
however, basic business education to further its own 
cause should determine its relationship to ‘‘competing”’ 
fields and its contribution to general education in com- 
mon with them. To do so will be another evidence of a 
thoughtfully-considered program and a matter of prac- 
tical administration. 

7. How will basic business education be received by 
administrators and other non-business groups? It is 
probably safe to say that most of them never heard of it 
by name. Historically, business education has received 
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little cooperation or encouragement from non-business 
groups. Basic business education, however, with its gen- 
eral education emphasis would seem to have an excellent 
chance of acceptance, if constructively presented. To 
enlist the cooperation of the other groups and secure 
their acceptance of basic business education as an in- 
tegral part of the total educational program will be a 
selling task of the first magnitude. The ‘‘sales’’ plan 
should be predicated upon well-organized and available 
materials; realistic recommendations as to grade place- 
ment; enthusiastic and trained teachers; and a con- 
vincing argument as to the necessity for basic business 
education. The ‘‘campaign’’ to inform should use many 
agencies: national school administrative organizations, 
local groups, and personal contact. An informed and 
enthusiastic teacher, however, can do more to sell basic 
business education than all other groups together. 

8. Will the business teacher be receptive to basic busi- 
ness education? This question implies that the business 
teacher, trained in the skills, has not been very favorable 
toward the non-skill subjects ; to be more exact, to teach- 
ing assignments in the area. Certainly, basic business 
education cannot hope to be successful without the 
whole-hearted support of business teachers. This support 
must extend further than: passive recognition of the im- 
portance of basie business education. It must include 
sincere efforts to sell it and a willingness to teach it with 
enthusiasm and genuine interest. 

9. What kind of training will the teacher of basic 
business education need? Beyond the obvious answer of 
content and method—how much and what kind—lies the 
necessity for a re-orientation of the teacher-training pro- 
eram. Shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping will 
probably continue to be the business education trivium, 
so long as teachers colleges stress those subjects in their 
training programs and give minimum attention to others. 
Teacher-training institutions are aware of the need for 
change, however, and are giving thoughtful considera- 
tion to their programs, 

State certification requirements will have to be con- 
sidered, too. It might be advisable for teacher organiza- 
tions to anticipate the need for setting up new require- 
ments and be ready with recommendations. 

10. Is basic business education another fad? We hope 
that it becomes neither fad nor fashion, but a style. 

Basic business education offers a real opportunity to 
business education not only to implement the education 
of its own trainees but also to make an invaluable con- 
tribution to the education of others. 

If careful attention is given to some of the problems 
expressed and implied in the ten questions, there is no 
reason why basic business education should not realize 
the fondest hopes of its enthusiasts. 
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GEARING DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING TO THE NEEDS OF BUSINESS 


Contributed by Carthene M. Marinaro, Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, Danbury High School, Danbury, 
Connecticut 


The American world of today is a restless world—a 
world that dreams of a ‘‘Tomorrow.’’ A ‘‘Tomorrow”’ 
that will bring great, new inventions to aid every-day 
living—new methods of transportation, television sets, 
work-saving devices for the home, or even heliocopters 
with which to go shopping. Yes, the world of this ‘‘To- 
morrow”’ is going to be an up-to-date world—there will 
be no room for ‘‘ Yesterday.”’ 


Tomorrow’s Retailing Needs Educated Salespersons 


Just as the world at large is entering a new era, so too 
is the field of retailing. One can not walk down a ‘‘ Main 
Street’’ today without seeing signs of preparation for 
this ‘‘world of wonders.’’ Whether it be a new store 
building or improved customer services, there are signs 
of moving ahead as the Main Streets of America prepare 
for a new day. 

Shopping centers now boast of modern, new retail 
stores—but, somehow, the picture is not complete. If the 
manufacturer of new cars spends much time and money 
on the outward appearance of the cars and then does 
not improve the motor, there is little progress. Such is 
the problem of the retailers of today. They have im- 
proved the store and its services and are beginning to 
recognize the necessity of training for salespersons. It 
is the educated salesperson who can complete this picture 
for the field of tomorrow’s retailing. 


The Distributive Educator 


It is the job of distributive educators to provide this 
education. They have a task before them. There is a 
hill to climb and they must be in gear and ready to go. 
The teachers of distributive education can not be class- 
room teachers in the sense of four walls and a black- 
board. Their classes are taught up and down Main 
Street, in and out of the retail store, by means of talking 
with managers as well as visiting and working with sales- 
people. In this way, the distributive educator gathers 
first-hand information about the needs of business. With 
this information, it can be determined what courses 
should be offered and the type of training to emphasize. 

Edueators in the distributive field are engaged in a 
functional type of vocational education because of its 
planned, systematic method of coordinating subject 
matter being taught to the vocations of those involved in 
the program. 
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Programs Geared to the Local Community 


In considering the organization and administration of 
a program, the coordinator should have in mind a pic- 
ture of the ideal program which will meet the total dis- 
tributive occupational training needs of the specific com- 
munity. The program either on the secondary school or 
adult level is very elastic and designed to meet the needs 
of employment in the local community. 

The primary objective of education supported by pub- 
lic funds should be the social and economic betterment 
of society. The distributive program usually groups its 
objectives under three main headings: namely, occupa- 
tional efficiency, character and personality training, and 
citizenship. These objectives. are attained through 
planned vocational training for both new and veteran 
salespeople. Well-organized distributive programs do 
much to improve community business life by providing 
a vocationally competent citizen of good character. 

By actual contact with retailers, the employer-em- 
ployee needs are known, their interests are surveyed, 
their opinions.are sought and their desires are catered 
to. Through this contact desirable content and standards 
can be set for the courses. 

Contacts of this type may consist of attendance at 
merchants’ association meetings, publicity in local news- 
papers, attendance at store meetings, cooperation with 
local chambers of commerce and frequent visits to the 
retail stores. The coordinator who is on the job will 
bring training to businesses which have never contem- 
plated any formal training programs within their stores. 
Through this contact, courses can be arranged to fit the 
needs of the community, all the way from the smallest 
retail establishment to the largest department store. The 
retailers, once exposed to training, become aware of the 
good that can’ come from active training for employees. 
It is when this sense of awareness of the desirability of 
the work is realized, that the coordinator may then estab- 
lish a long-range program of training. 

Businessmen thus feel the need for the program and 
endorse it. The employees desiring further training are 
given the opportunity to choose courses which they feel 
meet their needs. The result is an educational program 
which is geared to business in the local community. 


The Community Must Need a Program 


There must be an actual need for the program in the 
community before there will be an acceptance of it. The 
employers must see the need for a program, the employee 


(Continued on page 58) 
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TIPS TO THE BEGINNING SECRETARIAL 
WORKER 


Contributed by Angelo B. Amato, 132 65th Street, West 
New York, New Jersey 


Office Standards Editor’s Note: We have at various times 
printed in this column suggestions made by businessmen to begin- 
ning office workers. Mr. Amato has made many personal contacts 
on the basis of which he has compiled these observations. The 
reader wili notice that a good many of these points emphasize 
what has been said before and that Mr. Amato has added a few 


new ones. 

Teachers and students need constantly to be reminded of the 
things that count in the eyes of the businessman. By so doing. 
like Ernest in the ‘‘Great Stone Face,’’ we shall eventually ap- 
proach the ideal which the businessman has set for us. 

In this report an attempt is made to point out what 
several employers consider as the important things they 
look for in persons seeking secretarial positions. My 
findings are in the form of observations based on per- 
sonal interviews with various corporation and associa- 
tion executives, office managers, personnel directors, and 
small-office employers. 

It must be emphasized that these observations may not 
necessarily hold true in all cases. They are merely what 
some individuals in responsible positions indicate as 
being important and which should be investigated fur- 
ther in view of the fact that they will be some of the 
employers of graduates with secretarial training. 

Unfortunately, everyone I interviewed considered 
prior experience in work situations as a prime requisite 
for a position as a secretary. All appeared to be in- 
transigent so far as the experience factor is concerned 
and therefore one who is without prior experience would 
be dispensed with immediately. From my own personal 
experience in various employments, I believe that the 
necessity for prior experience is unduly exaggerated ex- 
cept where certain definite high-speed skills are required. 
We need not be concerned, at this time, with the merits 
of such a question as previous experience; what should 
concern us is how to meet this problem which exists to- 
day. The fact remains that a prospective secretary must 
secure experience somewhere, somehow. Educators 
charged with secretarial training programs should give 
some thought to this problem which is a vexing one for 
the beginner. Perhaps on-the-job training programs 
could be initiated on a school-supervised basis, encour- 
aging the students to take part-time jobs for a few hours 
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after school or summer work. It is generally accepted 
that the beginning secretary should be acquainted with 
this matter before she goes into the business world. 

In all cases, ‘‘neatness of appearance’’ is one of the 
most important factors in interviewing prospective can- 
didates for a secretarial position. Where an applicant 
displays a slovenly appearance, she should be disregarded 
for further consideration for the position in spite of the 
fact that such a person might possess the greatest of abil- 
itv. In the same vein, almost everyone I talked with ad- 
mitted fear, consciously or otherwise, of employing a 
secretary who applies for a position ‘‘overdressed’’ in 
the latest fashion. Some girls appear to be vying for 
first place in modeling when they apply for a job and 
it is interesting to note here that many emplovers con- 
sider such applicants as undesirable. 

In discussing the problem of efficiency, it should be 
noted that no matter how great the stenographic and typ- 
ing speed, employers judged ability on the finished type- 
written letter, memoranda, or other finished product. 
In cases where the finished product is not entirely ae- 
ceptable, the employee’s ability as a secretary dimin- 
ished, at least in the eves of the employer. Employers 
believe that after a certain length of employment, most 
secretarial workers generally become less conscious of 
the fundamental rules of office procedure and practice. 
Just why this condition should exist is not easily an- 
swerable. 

It is noted that social habits, sueh as smoking and 
‘‘powdering up”’ in the office are frowned upon by the 
great majority of employers. Only in small offices where 
the staff numbers a few and where facilities are limited, 
does this matter take on very small prominence. There 
is a direct correlation between the size of the office staff 
and rigidity of such rules. 

Alert personnel who are capable of relieving their im- 
mediate superiors or employers of routine matters are 
greatly desired. Persons who can handle telephone con- 
versations, relay messages correctly, attend to various 
personal matters for the boss such as calling for theatre 
tickets, making appointments, hotel and train reserva- 
tions, avoiding interruptions for the boss, are remarked 
upon as of the utmost desire, though not often reached. 
The ‘‘smart’’ secretary does not confine her duties main- 
ly to taking dictation and transcribing, but voluntarily 
aids her boss in such other respects as above. 

In all but one case, the employers believe that business 
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courses which prepare young students for secretarial 
positions fall short ir emphasizing the need for knowing 
how to clean and care for the various office machines. 
Personnel directors are of the opinion that schools tend- 
ed to be lax in teaching fundamental rules on proper 
care of the office machines. To substantiate this asser- 
tion, most office managers can display bills and paid 
vouchers to indicate the disbursements during a month 
for repairs to and maintenance of the machines. Costs 
could be reduced greatly if employees would prac- 
tice certain fundamental rules. In this regard, one em- 
ployer estimates approximately $24.00 per month is ex- 
pended by his firm on ‘‘service’’ visits, which type of 
visit consists only of a quick cleaning, and change of 
ribbon. Where mechanical defects are found, additional 
charge is made for labor and material. Where machines 
require only a-change of ribbon during the interim be- 
tween ‘‘service’’ visits, the cost of having this service 
performed is almost prohibitive. Thus a knowledge of 
how to change a ribbon; how to erase so as not to clutter 
up the mechanism with scrapings; how to clean the keys 
with aleohol, brush, and rag or by using the new Norta 
Compound ; how to brush the dust out of the undercar- 
riage of the machine, are some of the rules that should 
be adhered to especially when there are numerous types 
of machines in an office. Carelessness about placing the 
cover over the machine when finished for the day, rough 
handling of the carriage, ete., are matters which do not 
escape the attention of the superiors. This point brought 
out by the majority of men interviewed might possibly 
be exaggerated somewhat, or perhaps they expect secre- 
tarial workers to be expert machine mechanics. How- 
ever, they consider it to be important, and therefore the 
secretary should be cognizant of the fact. My personal 
opinion is that the courses given in secretarial practice 
are good and that they emphasize the care and cleaning 
of the machines. However, it is quite probable that once 
a job is procured, there is a tendency to become lax and 
careless so far as such fundamental rules are concerned. 

Of lesser importance but nevertheless desirable is the 
ability of a young secretary to be able to handle tele- 
phone conversations in a business-like manner. Rather 
than answer the phone by a simple ‘‘ Hello,’’ it would be 
far more efficient to answer by identifying the depart- 
ment and speaker. Some of the larger companies require 
strict adherence to such a rule. A good secretary would, 
in the event her superior were busy at the time, arrange 
either to take a message or perhaps communicate with 


the caller in 15 or 20 minutes depending on the circum- - 


stances. Proper telephone manners are quite important 
though often overlooked especially in the smaller offices. 
Nothing is more aggravating to a boss than when he fails 
to be notified of a telephone call to him made in his ab- 
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sence or when an incorrect message is relayed. The 
writer is aware of the fact that such abilities come with 
experience ; however, the young secretary should at least 
be familiar with this problem. 


Proper Filing Is Essential 


From talking with various office managers and also 
from personal observation in the business world, I sub- 
mit that the matter of filing is underestimated to the 
point where it almost seems unimportant. Office man- 
agers are at fault as well as those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of training secretarial personnel. In any 
small business where there is not a separate filing sec- 
tion, and for any secretary who must file her own corre- 
spondence and other matters, the problem of filing as- 
sumes an importance that is at times very frightening. 
Most men consider that filing requires little or no train- 
ing. I asked twelve employers to show me their corre- 
spondence filing system. Upon reflection, they agreed 
that filing is perhaps the second most important part of 
the seeretarial worker’s job. Secretaries are constantly 

(Continued on page 62) 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


(formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests and the United- 
Noma Business Entrance Tests) 


National Office Management Association 
and 


United Business Education Association 


The National Business Entrance Tests are designed to 
determine the degree of knowledge and skill acquired in the 
performance of five major office areas—general office clerk, ma- 
chine calculation, bookkeeping, typewriting, and stenography. 
A fundamentals and general information test is complimentary 
when used with one or more of these tests. 


Single Test, $1.00 


Sample administrators set, one copy of each test 
and manual $2.00 


Sample tests, 25 copies and manual for any one area_____ $5.00 


Send orders to 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


12 East Chelten Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


A descriptive folder may be obtained from Executive Secretary, 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Typewriter Care, prepared by Federal Work 
Improvement Program, United States 
Civil Service Commission and Procure- 
ment Division, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, 1943, 19 pages, 10 cents. 


THIS bulletin, the first in a series to be 
devoted to equipment maintenance, features 
cause and cure in typewriter ills, as a means 
of elimination of a large percentage of type- 
writer service calls. It not only gives com- 
plete information in regard to daily and 
weekly cleaning duties necessary for the 
proper care of the machine, but it shows 
other methods, sometimes overlooked, which 
eontribute to maximum service, such as the 
prevention of accidental damage to ma- 
chines, and the effect of the care of the 
platen and of an even solid work surface 
upon the appearance of typed material. 

The clear directions given are accom- 
panied by photographs and _ illustrations, 
which show various features of typewriter 
mechanism and tools for typewriter care, 
and which indicate both right and wrong 
methods affecting the conservation of equip- 
ment and the quality of work produced. 
Designed for use in government offices, this 
bulletin also constitutes valuable instruction- 
al material for teachers. 


The New York Times in College Economics 
Courses, by Edward M. Durkin, The New 
York Times Company, 1947, 40 pages, 50 
cents. 


HOW to bridge the gap between theory and 
practice, between classroom principles of 
economics and the pressing facts of local, 
national and world affairs, is the purpose 
of The New York Times in College Eco- 
nomics Courses, by Edward M. Durkin, an 
economist at Rider College. The informa- 
tion of this booklet has been compiled to 
show how the daily paper may be used to 
vitalize the teaching of economics, and to 
aid the student in analyzing and under- 
standing current economic problems. 

Both teachers and students will profit by 
the graphic presentation of this material. 
A discussion of economic principles is ac- 
companied by excerpts from the financial 
and business sections of The New York 
Times, by photographs and statistical graphs 
which point up trends in various fields. The 
contents cover a variety of subject matter, 
from the historical background of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, to present-day problems 
of production, inflation, labor and manage- 
ment, and other matters ranging from the 
securities market to international trade- 
Helpful, too, are the pages devoted to a 
**Labor Lexicon,’’ ‘‘A Glossary of Finan- 
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cial Terms,’’ and a calendar showing what 
information may be expected by daily, 
weekly and monthly reports in The New 
York Times. 


Typewriting Techniques and Short Cuts in 
15-Minute Timed Writings, by Lenore 
Fenton MacClain and J. Frank Dame, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
1948, 138 pages, (spiral binding), 3.84. 


TOP-NOTCH professional performance in 
typewriting instead of lower-level, just-get- 
by skill can be attained by many students. 
All they need is a guide, such as this, to 
systematic practice. 

The unique feature of this book is pro- 
vision for a systematic practice plan that 
is integrated with the instructional copy. 
Thus it is both a teacher and student guide. 
Basie typewriting techniques (illustrated), 
short cuts used by the professional operator, 
arrangement and care of equipment and 
supplies—all of these are made the subject 
matter of the timed writings. A loose-leaf 
folder containing progress chart, error an- 
alyses, and a technique check sheet is sup- 
plied for each student. This book can be 
used profitably after the keyboard has been 
mastered. It is excellent both for class use 
and for self-guided practice for graduates 
who ask for recommendations of help to- 
ward improvement of typewriting skill. 
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Basic Data on the American Economy, W. 
Nelson Peach and Walter Krause, Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Ine., 1948, 209 pages, 
(Spiral binding, large size), $2. Factual 
information to accompany the discussion 
of topics included in the course in ele- 
mentary economies presented in tabular 
and graphie form. 


College Typing, Esta Ross Stuart, D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1948, 182 pages, $3.50. 
Mrs. Stuart emphasizes rapid movement 
from the start, and develops skill through 
the use of carefully graded materials, 
leading up to a variety of advanced 
typing skills, including typing from dic- 
tation at the machine and cemposing at 
the typewriter. 


Production Typing, Charles G. Reigner, The 
H. M. Rowe Co., 1948. 32 pages (un- 
bound) 40 cents. Eight units of testing 
material, to be used as a measuring device 
during the progress of a course, or as 
a final project in the measurement of 
typing efficiency at the end of a course. 
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Rhythmic Typewriting, W. C. Maxwell, J. L. 
Mursell and A. C. Fries, The Ronald Press 
Co., 1948, 213 pages, $2.00. The estab- 
lishment of fluency through balanced word 
patterns, semi-balanced word patterns, 
and, finally, miscellaneous word patterns, 
before the introduction of applied type- 
writing skills, is the keynote of this new 
book. 


Scientific Typewriting, A. Dvorak, N. L. 
Merrick, G. C. Ford, and W. L. Dealey, 
American Book Company, 1947, 266 pages, 
$1.76. To the earlier edition of this book, 
has been added a unit on transcription 
procedure, which deals with essential 
transcription skills for shorthand and ma- 
chine dictation and with the final task of 
proofreading. . 


Training for the Office Typists, Harold H. 
Smith, The Gregg Publishing Co., 1947, 
58 pages (Paper bound) 60 cents. On 
the advanced level, the objective of this 
book (identical with Part IV of Type- 
writing Technique, College Course) is to 
present in compact form a series of proj- 
ects sufficiently varied in nature to pre- 
pare the student to meet office production 
standards. 


Typing Letters for Greater Skill, Charles 
Edin Baten, The Gregg Publishing Co., 
1948, $1.20. That there is ‘‘no one best 
way,’’ but a variety of appropriate letter 
styles, based upon the content and display 
value of the individual letter, is shown by 
the presentation of eighty-four letters, ar- 
ranged to aid the student in his analysis 
of letters in current use, and to increase 
his skill in letter production. 


(Earlier texts not previously reviewed) 


Coliege Typewriting, D. D. Lessenberry and 
S. J. Wanous, South-Western Publishing 
Co., Fourth edition, 1946, 342 pages, $2.00 
(Workbook, 60 cents). In this edition, 
the authors retain many of the good fea- 
tures of the earlier editions, as special 
techniques for speed building, and add 
new arrangement problems, including the 
correct form for manuscript and report 
writing, and a final unit devoted to em- 
ployment procedures. 


Gregg Typing for Colleges, Harold H. Smith 
and Helen Reynolds, 1946, The Gregg 
Publishing Co., 248 pages, $1.60 (Work- 
book, 80 cents). A course in two parts, 
the first devoted to basic typing skills, 
and the second to applied skills, which 
feature reference manuals for correspond- 
ence and for manuscript writing. 


(Continued on page 56. 
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“Never knew a typewriter could be so 
til I 
got my new Quiet Remington DeLuxe 
KMC! With its exclusive Keyboard 
Margin Control (KMC) I set margins 


smooth .. . so easy in action... 


quickly, positively . . . at the flick of a 
finger. Its watchful Page End-icator 
flashes a red warning signal when I ap- 
proach the end of a page. That lovely 
two-tone gray finish is so easy on my 
eyes. And amy executive would be proud 
to sign the distinctive letters and reports 
it turns out in exclusive Executype .. . 


an eye-pleasing, easy-to-read com- 


bination of Elite type balanced in Pica 
widths.” 
BEFORE REPLACING ANY 
SCHOOL TYPEWRITERS— 
call your nearby Remington Rand rep- 
resentative. Ask him for a Plus Values 
Proof Test so that you can see for your- 
self—right on your own desk—how 
Remington KMC 
typewriters assure 
better, easier typing 
at a lower net cost. 


“These ringless Plastic 
Keys and exclusive Key 
Trip keep my fingers 
free from smudges, 
protect my manicure!"’ 


More 
KEASONS wy 


Remington KMC’ 
8 Assur, 
Lowest net typing ¢ - You 


Exclusive 1, 


0 sas 
extra writi nger Writing 


8 Capacity, 


2 Exclusive 
Four-Position pj | 
i n Rib) 
One-third 
adjusts for Stencil Cutting 


Line gives 


3 Exclusive Uni 
ni 
pert Construction assures 


faster Service. 


4 Removable Platen lift 
easily for daily cleanj 


S out quickly, 
of special platens 


"8, allows use 


5 Quieter Ca 
at a touch, 


Triage Ret 
is less tiring. floats back 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


MAKERS ALSO OF REMINGTON KMC NOISELESS AND PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


KMC Keys and Tesch Reguiator 
© 
ule eminoéton ux 9 
— 
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EDISON 
ELECTRONIC 
VOICEWRITER 
MAKES A FINE 
JOB A BETTER 
JOB 


Hope Bayes is Ediphone secretary to Mr. J. A. Thom- 
son, Manager of Sales (U.S.A.). of Aluminum Import 
Corporation in Radio City, New York. Miss Bayes 
was ready for this important position, created when 
Ediphones were installed—she had already had Edi- 

Any girl who can step into today’s fast-moving 
business world as a trained Ediphone secretary has a 
decided advantage—an advantage which can open 
doors for her. It will pay you to provide your graduates 
with this valuable training for success. 


achievement, letter- 


head pads, qualifying 


Ediphone Training 
Creates Successful Graduates 


Write for complete data about the Ediphone Training 
Course which enables you to train your students 
through complete school material, completely inte- 
grated with English, typing and other subjects. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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Affiliated and Co-operating Associations 


In this section of the UBEA Forum affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. The announcements of 

meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projects should be of interest to ForuM readers. An 

affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or regional level which has 

officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
Alabama Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 
Akron Business Education Associa- 
tion 


— Business Educators’ Associa- 
on 


Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 


California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 


Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 


Connecticut Business Education As- 


‘ sociation 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Plorida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 


— Business Education Associa- 
on 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 


Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 


Iowa Business Teachers Association 


Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 
on 


Kentucky Business Education Associ- 
ation 


Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Nebraska State Education Associa- 
Seat District 1, Business Education 
ection 


New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 


North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 


North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 


Ohio Business Teachers Association 


Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 


Oregon Business Education Associa- 
tion 


Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 


South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 


Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 


Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 


West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 


Wisconsin Education Association, 
Commercial Section 
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SBEA-UBEA New Orleans Meeting 


The Southern Business Education Association will 
hold its annual convention in New Orleans, November 
25-27. The meeting will open with a fellowship dinner 
on Thursday evening. Friday’s schedule includes a gen- 
eral session, sectional meetings, and banquet. 
vention closes Saturday noon following subject-matter 


discussions groups. 


UBEA officers, state directors, committee chairmen, 
and members will hold informal sessions preceding the 
formal opening of the SBEA convention. 
ings have been scheduled for 10:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m., 
November 25, in the Roosevelt Hotel, headquarters for 


These meet- 


The con- 


the Southern Business Education Association Convention. 


Southern Business Education 
Association 


Business and economic education 
must keep pace with the great world 
movements which cause the economic, 
social and educational changes affect- 
ing our customs, conditions and phil- 
osophies of life. Business educators 
must be alert to these great move- 
ments, and not only reflect them, but 
be prepared to anticipate them and 
direct the educational thinking at the 
appropriate time and place. Business 
teachers must be willing and ready to 
follow recognized leaders to the ex- 
tent that they can profit from the ex- 
periences and knowledge of other edu- 
cators and recognized leaders, but 
must not follow blindly. They must 
be alert and aggressive enough to be 
thinking ahead of the mob, take the 
lead in establishing an adequate and 
satisfactory philosophy of life and 
provide a practical business education 
which will effectively meet the needs 
of the students in a world of turmoil 
and change. 

The only excuse for any educa- 
tional program is to teach young men 
and women to live a fuller, richer, 
more wholesome life. To provide such 
a program, educators must devise a 
full, well-blanced general education, 
and adequate social and ethical foun- 


Cc. C. DAWSON 


Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


dation and the technical vocational 
training and experience necessary to 
enable the student to live a voeational- 
ly efficient and socially effective life. 

It is the responsibility of business 
educators to provide the type of edu- 
cation, training and experience that 
will enable students to become effi- 
cient, successful workers and citizens, 
and it is our intention that the South- 
ern Business Edueation Association 
shall be designed to provide the broad- 
er educational experience and inspira- 
tion that the teachers need to enable 
them to catch a spark of enthusiasm 
to carry back to their students, their 
schoolrooms and their community. 
Since the responsibility for successful 
schools rests with the teachers, the 
Southern Business Edueation <Asso- 
ciation is cooperating with other pro- 
fessional organizations, schools, and 
business in attempting to help teach- 
ers to prepare better lessons, courses 
of study and consequently more thor- 
oughly trained and_ well-qualified 
graduates. We, therefore, invite all 
business teachers of the South to come 
to New Orleans next Thanksgiving 
to participate in the joint meeting of 
the Southern Business Education As- 
sociation and the United Business 
Edueation Association. 


C. C. Dawson, President 
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IN ACTION 


PRESIDENTS OF AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


JUANITA HILTY 
Florida Kentuc! 


Maryland 


The business teachers of Maryland 
held a luncheon in Baltimore on Octo- 
ber 8. Mary Lennon, of the Catons- 
ville High School, presided. Wilbur 
VanSant, president of VanSant, Dug- 
dale Company, Baltimore, addressed 
the group on the subject, ‘‘The Recip- 
rocal Opportunities and Responsibil- 
ities of American Schools and Ameri- 
can Business.”’ 

The group, became known as the 
Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation by adopting a constitution ; it, 
also, voted to affiliate with the United 
Business Education Association. 

Officers for 1948-49 were elected as 
follows: president, Sylvia Wood, 
Western High School, Baltimore; 
vice president, Annamarie Dretsia, 
Greenbelt Hizh School, Greenbelt; 
secretary, Ruth Corbett, Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore; and treas- 
urer, Lee Rothrock, Towson High 
Sehool, Towson. 


Florida 


The 1948-49 plans for the Business 
Edueation Section of the Florida 
Edueation Association include mem- 
bership promotion in our professional 
organizations, studying ways and 
means of enriching and vitalizing the 
curriculum, and encouraging the or- 
ganization of Future Business Lead- 
ers of America chapters in the state. 

Officers of the Association are: 
president, Juanita Hilty, High School, 
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DAVID C. — 


CLARA VOYEN 
Oregon 


Winter Haven; vice president, Fran- 
ces McQuarrie, High School, Deland ; 
secretary-treasurer, Faye Hamon, 
High School, West Palm Beach and 
sergeant at arms, John J. Mangan, 
High School, St. Petersburg. 


Oklahoma 


The next luncheon meeting of the 
Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration will be held on February 18, 
1949 in the Venetian Room of the 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, at 
12:00 o’elock noon. The principal 
speaker will be Paul A. Carlson, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin. His topic will be ‘‘Realism 
in Business Edueation.’’ A depart- 
mental meeting for accounting in- 
structors has been scheduled preced- 
ing the luncheon. At this meeting 
Professor Carlson will speak on 
‘*Visual Aids in the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping and Accounting.”’ 

Officers of the Federation are: 
president, J. S. Burleson, Central 
High School, Oklahoma City; vice 
president, Clara S. Riley, Will Rogers 
High School, Tulsa; and _ secretary- 
treasurer, Velma Baker, Okmulgee 
High School, Okmulgee. 


Kentucky 


At the last annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Business Education Asso- 
ciation in Louisville, Sister Grace 
Marie, R.S.M., Our Lady of Merey 
Academy, Louisville, read a paper 
entitled, ‘‘The Teacher as a Factor in 


J. S. BURLESON 
Oklahoma 


DORA GORDON 
Akron, Ohio 


Raising Standards of Business Edu- 
eation.’’ Mr. Z. S. Dickerson, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, dis- 
cussed some important factors point- 
ing toward the need for a supervisor 
of business education in Kentucky. 
Hollis P. Guy, Executive Secretary, 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., addressed 
the group on the subject, ‘‘ Looking 
Ahead in Business Edueation,’’ and 
also explained the importance of 
membership in and _ affiliation with 
the United Business Education As- 
sociation. 

Officers for 1948-49 are: president, 
David C. MeMurtry, Critic and Su- 
pervisor in Business Education, Uni- 
versity School, University of Ken- 
tucky; vice president, Elizabeth Den- 
nis, Head of Business Education De- 
partment, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington ; secretary, Margaret Boaz, 
Princeton High School, Princeton; 
treasurer, Sister Grace Marie, R.S.M., 
Our Lady of Merey Academy, Louis- 
ville. The following were elected to 
serve as members of the Executive 
Board: Vernon Anderson and Esco 
Gunter, Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murray; R. W. Jennings, More- 
head State Teachers College, More- 
head; and Celie Prezioso, Holmes 
High School, Covington. 


Chicago Area 


The Chicago Area Business Educa- 
tion Association wishes to announce 
(Continued on page 66) 
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ACTION 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


Administrators’ Division 


A Message from the Administrators’ President, Bernard A. Shilt 


The Administrators’ Division of 
UBEA, which had its beginnings at 
Atlantic City last February when 
several interested persons met to dis- 
cuss the possibility of forming such a 
division, has been organized with an 
Executive Committee composed of the 
elected officers, administrators’ editor, 
J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio State Uni- 


J. MARSHALL HANNA, Administrators’ Editor 


KENNETH HANSEN, Secretary 
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versity, Columbus, the president and 
executive secretary of UBEA. 

The officers have tabulated the ques- 
tionnaires returned by members and 
are making plans to do those things 
which were indicated as of most in- 
terest to the group. 

Inasmuch as there are a great many 
administrators and supervisors of 
business education who have not yet 
joined this ‘professional division, the 
officers extend a cordial invitation to 
department heads, city and state su- 
pervisors and administrators, and oth- 
ers who are interested in furthering 
a program of professional improve- 
ment in supervision and administra- 
tion of business education to become 
members by sending professional dues 
($3 in addition to UBEA dues) to 
UBEA Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
These dues are used solely for the 
Administrators’ Division and other 
divisions in which the applicants re- 
quest membership. 

Members of this division will re- 
ceive copies of The National Business 


Officers and Editor of Administrators’ Division 


JOHN N. GIVEN, Vice President 


Membership Briefs 


Total membership in UBEA on 
July 1, was 6,163, an increase of 1,572 
over the previous year. 

Seventeen states, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii achieved the goal of 1 in 5 
business teachers enrolled in UBEA. 

Oregon, Washington, Montana, New 
Mexico, Connecticut, Texas, and 
South Carolina more than doubled the 
1946-47 membership in UBEA. 

The national membership goal for 
1948-49 is 7,000 teacher members, and 
1,000 student members. The national 

(Continued on page 66) - 


Education Quarterly as well as any 
other publications and reports that 
the division may publish from time 
to time. 

Help improve the supervision and 
administration of business education 
by lending your professional support 
to this newly created Administrators’ 
Division. If you have not joined the 
group, do so at once. If you have 
already joined, tell your colleagues in 
business education about this new 
division and urge them to join. 


BERNARD A. SHILT, President 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


RUSSELL CANSLER, Secretary 


Research Foundation Officers and Editor 


P 


JESSIE GRAHAM, Vice President 


Research Foundation 
A Message from the Research Foundation President, Paul S. Lomax 


The United Business Education 
Research Foundation has been set up 
as a division of the United Business 
Education Association to provide an 
organized program of research that 
will be of vital importance to the 
more than 6,000 UBEA members and 
to business education, in general, as 
a major division of American educa- 
tion in secondary and_ collegiate 
schools. 

Any UBEA member who is inter- 
ested in taking an active part in the 
research program of this division, as 
well as to receive its published mate- 
rials and copies of The National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly, may join 
the Research Foundation by becoming 
a professional member of UBEA. 
Money received as Research Founda- 
tion dues is to be used entirely for 
the work of this division. 

The executive committee of the 
Foundation consists of the elected offi- 
cers, the president and executive sec- 
retary of UBEA, and the research edi- 
tor of The National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly, Edward H. Goldstein, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. The president and vice 
president of the Foundation are mem- 
bers of the UBEA Executive Board. 

The principal task of the UBERF 
executive committee during the pres- 
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ent school year will be the further 
development of the purposes and pro- 
gram of this division in cooperation 
with the UBEA state research com- 
mittees, the other divisions of the 
UBEA, and other organizations and 
institutions that are interested in a 
research program of business educa- 
tion. 

The tabulation of the 109 question- 
naires which were sent to Foundation 
members last vear shows the greatest 
interest in and need for a survey of 
work experience programs in stores 
and offices, particularly the latter, to 
determine what young people are 
learning on the job that they do not 
learn in school, and whether we can 
work out better procedures for teach- 
ing some of the things they now learn 
on the job. 

In addition to the four suggested 
studies, many other studies were pro- 
posed in the returned questionnaires. 
All of these suggestions and others 
will be carefully considered by the 
Research Foundation executive com- 
mittee in the development of its pro- 
gram during the present school year. 
Meanwhile, we shall welcome ideas 
and cooperation from all who are in- 
terested in the improvement of busi- 
ness education by methods of research. 


PAUL S. LOMAX, President 


EDWARD H. GOLDSTEIN, Research Editor 


Important To Members 


UBEA Forum, published eight 
times a year, October through May, 
is a service to all members. 

The National Business Education 
Quarterly, published November, 
January, March, and May, is a serv- 
ice to professional members. 
Student’s Typewriting Tests, a non- 
profit service, are available at cost. 
Orders should be placed with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary for the 1948 tests. 
National Business Entrance Tests, 
1948 revised tests, are available from 
National Office Management Associ- 
ation, 12 East Chelten Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pennsylvania. 

FBLA Forum is published four times 
a year as a service to members 
of the Future Business Leaders of 
America, 


: UBEA Forum 
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Testing Procedures In Typewriting 


A syllabic intensity of 1.35 or 1.40, empirically speaking, is perhaps the most desirable. 


By M. FRED TIDWELL 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


The terms ‘‘measurement’’ and ‘‘evaluation’’ in 
modern education have related, yet different, meanings. 
Measurement refers to some particular tool or instru- 
_ ment that gives a quantitative analysis of the learner’s 
achievement in the light of certain objectives. Evalua- 
tion is a more inclusive concept. It embodies measure- 
ment, but includes a lot more. Evaluation is qualitative 
in the sense that it is diagnostic. All typing practice, 
and therefore all testing, should be a continual process 
of diagnosis and evaluation. The learner’s performance 
is merely a cue to certain symptoms of imperfection or 
undifferentiated growth. 

The teacher is continually evaluating the work and be- 
havior of the student in terms of objectives which the 
teacher and the learner have set up through a mutual 
understanding of the phases of skill learning. 


Interpretation of Tests 


An example of the mutual evaluation of a learner’s 
work can be illustrated in a discussion of a standardized 


test. 


been standardized; the method of administration has 
been standardized; the scoring has been standardized ; 
and the interpretation has been standardized to a certain 
extent. It is in this last phase of standardization—the 
interpretation of scores—that the teacher and the learn- 
er have a mutual responsibility. 

Suppose a learner has had some difficulty in his typing 
technique that he and his teacher acknowledge and 
realize must be overcome if real progress is to be at- 
tained. In deciding the best way to correct the difficulty, 
they may agree on certain drills, exercises, procedures 
of practice, or techniques. Progress for this individual 
would be measured in terms of this particular objective 
or even the method of practice, neither of which may be 
measured by a standardized test. A low score on a 
straight-copy timed writing would indicate to the un- 
trained, or to one not acquainted with the previous cir- 
cumstances, poor performance, or, if charted, would 
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A standardized test is one in which the content has 


show a retrogressive trend line. But to the teacher and 
to the student, this same score might show definite 
progression. 

To be more specific, suppose this same learner had 
reached a plateau in his skill which was the result of 
typing on the letter level. To advance to the word level, 
it might be necessary for him to take common, hand-alter- 
nated words and sentences with the idea that he should 
practice them rapidly and as complete units. Every 
typewriting teacher knows that the papers this student 
types for several days or even several weeks would be 
filled with errors. Even his speed may be reduced, al- 
though it is more than likely that it would show some 
gain. At least his movements would be awkward and 
there would be times when his hands would become tense, 
almost rigid. Speed and accuracy results at this particu- 
lar time may be unimportant as criteria for evaluating 
the achievement of the immediate objective. It would be 
through continual diagnostic practice that the learner’s 
performance would, in time, be perfected by gradually 
supplanting incorrect technique with correct procedures. 

The use of the Correct Words Per Minute (CWPM) 
Seore! would be more meaningful in this situation than a 
score based on Net Words Per Minute. The CWPM is 
used by the teacher and the learner when they wish to 
see the potentials of performance—the efficacy of skill. 
Dr. Lessenberry points out the potentials of typewriting 
skill by the use of the CWPM in an article in the Decem- 
ber, 1947, issue of the BALANCE SHEET. 


Skill on Straight-Copy as the Basis of Typewriting Power 


The student’s performance on straight-copy material 
is recognized as the basis of typewriting power. The 
typist’s score on straight-copy material (the net score) 
is often referred to as the ‘‘raw score’’ to distinguish it 
from his score on. letters, ms and other more 
advanced skills. 

One simply cannot type letters in any quantity unless 
he can write rapidly from straight-copy. The so-called 


__*Formula: Gross strokes + 5 = gross words. Goss words — errors 
= correct words. Correct words + time = CWPM. 
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“Evaluation is qualitative in the sense that it is diagnostic.” 


‘‘production tests” cannot be produced in any appreci- 
able quantity if the typist cannot handle his machine 
skillfully on straight-copy material. This is not to say 
that if a student is proficient on straight-copy material, 
he will automatically be able to write letters, and so 
forth, skillfully, but the antithesis of this axiom is valid 
as scores of tests given each year by the National Office 
Management Association and the United Business Edu- 
eation Association bear evidence. | 


Unreliability of Straight-Copy Material 


When scores on straight-copy timed writings are 
plotted on a graph, fluctuations of performance are al- 
ways apparent. In part, these fluctuations are due to the 
amperfections of the measuring instrument rather than 
a learner’s progress or regress. The difficulty of one 
test as compared to another is not constant; therefore, 
the fluctuations may not necessarily indicate that the 
student is writing better or worse than his previous 
scores. 


There is not an abundance of research on this subject ; 
however, there are two studies that are statistically 
sound in their analysis and interpretation of straight- 
copy material. 


In one study, it was found that in five tests written 
by the same author there was a variation of 4.17 net 
words per minute between the most difficult test of the 
series and the easiest.2_ The researcher concluded that if 
the tests were used together, the composite score would 
be reliable, but that any single test would be unreliable, 
and that of the five tests, two should be discarded. 


In an attempt to discover some element that could be 
used to hold the difficulty of straight-copy tests constant, 
Ruth Pilgrim Taylor found that as a test increased in 
density of syllables, it increased in difficulty.* This state- 
ment is meaningless unless we include a most important 
qualification. Taylor graded the syllabic intensity* for 
every 100 running words. That is to say, that if a test 
has a syllabic intensity of 1.40 for the entire test, it too 
may be difficult in the beginning and easy toward the 
end or vice-versa, and would thus be unreliable. It is 
absolutely necessary to grade the test by the hundred 
running words. (Perhaps every 50 running words would 
be better, but it is almost impossible to compose material 
of this type.) 

2B. Clifford Shipley, “A Study to Determine the Relative Difficulty of 
Each Test in a Series of Typewriting Tests and the Reliability of the 


Series," Master of Arts Thesis, University of Iowa, 1940. 

sRuth Pilgrim Taylor, “The Relation of Syllabic Intensity of Straight- 
Copy Typewriting Tests,” Master of Commercial Education Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, 1947. 

“The syllabic intensity of straight-copy material represents the average 
number of syllables per word and is found by dividing the number of 
syllables hy the number of words. 
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The conclusions that can be drawn from these two 
studies are: (1) fluctuations in performance are prob- 
ably due to varying difficulty of tests, and (2) the diffi- 
culty of tests can be held constant by grading the tests 
by the syllabic intensity for every 100 running words. 
A syllabic intensity of 1.35 or 1.40, empirically speak- 
ing, is perhaps the most desirable. 

It is recognized that there are other elements of diffi- 
eulty such as unfamiliar words, difficult punctuation, 
and capitalization, but until further research has been 
done on these and other elements, we must content our- 
selves with what has been proved by research. The sub- 
ject could well form the basis of one or more master’s 
theses. 


Use of the Median 


Professor Esta Ross Stuart of the University of Cali- 
fornia found that charting the median scores and watch- 
ing their progression is a more accurate basis of meas- 
uring the real progress of the learner than charting 
individual scores. Since fluctuations do occur, the median 
represents a more accurate score of pupil performance 
than the score for any single test because the median 
discards abnormal scores whether they be extremely 
low or extremely high. 

A satisfactory plan is used in some college typewriting 
classes whereby each student has a mimeographed card 
on which he records his speed rate and total errors. At 
the conclusion of every five tests, the student figures his 
median words-per-minute-score and median error score. 
(The median is found by arranging the five scores in 
ascending-descending order and taking the middle or 
third score. ) 

The important thing is not the rise or fall of any 
single, individual score, but whether the median con- 
tinues to rise, and even then, it has its limitations as ex- 
plained heretofore. (The device can be used with either 
the CWPM scores or the NWPM scores; in the example 
given the NWPM scores have been used.) 


Typing 

Sydney Harper 11AB 9:30 

Name Class Period 
1. 602 6. 641 1, Gia 16. 621 
2. 12, 65 5 17. 593 
3. 544 8. 562 13. 59 3 18. 64 2 
4. 564 9. 563 14. 58 4 19. 62 4 
5. 593 10. 62 2 15. 56 2 20. 63 1 
Mdn. 56 3 Mdn. 58 2 Mdn. 59 3 Mdn. 62 2 

ORDER NOW 


Orders should be placed now for the Student’s Typewriting Tests. Tests 
are available for semester I—IV. Write to the UBEA Executive Secretary 
for descriptive folder. 
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“Teachers want a grading method flexible enough to be geared to a number of situations.” 


Scales for Grading Typewriting 


Timed Writings 


Do your students ever beg for more ten-minute timed writings? 


By SISTER BERNADETTE MARIE 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 


Teachers have asked for a simple method of grading 
timed writings, a method students themselves could un- 
derstand, and one not inconsistent with state require- 
ments for passing. These typing instructors further in- 
dicated that they wanted standards for grading tests on 
familiar, as well as unfamiliar material, and at the same 
time, standards that could be adjusted for different 
localities. In other words, they asked for a grading 
method flexible enough to be geared to a number of 
situations. 

An informal investigation among teachers of a meth- 
ods class revealed a decided awareness of certain fac- 
tors which most assuredly affect results in typewriting, 
but over which teachers have little control: the number 
of weekly class periods, accessibility of typewriters out- 
side the typing class, the actual number of weeks in the 
school year, conditions of typewriting equipment, and 
the general level of ability in a particular community. 
Obviously, then, a teacher needed several ‘‘yardsticks’’ 
—one for almost every possible combination of factors. 
Accordingly, we constructed a set of scales comprising 
five standards. Should any teacher find the scales inade- 
quate for his class, he can easily project the columns 
of the charts in the direction of his needs by following 
the set pattern. 

1. During the fifth week of typing, give a large num- 
ber of five-minute timed writings so that each student 
will have the opportunity of passing at least three tests 
with not more than three errors: 

2. Find the arithmetic mean of the gross speed rates 
each student makes on these three-minute tests. 

3. Arrange all the averages obtained in No. 2 so that 
the distribution might be easily observed. 

4. Find either the mode or the arithmetic mean of the 
rates about the point of greatest concentration. 
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The teacher’s first problem, of course, is to determine 
which of the five standards best represents the typing 
ability of his class on practiced material; and after he 
has decided upon one, he should use it consistently 
throughout the school year with the same class. 

In his selection of a standard, the teacher should be 
guided by the ability of the majority of the students, 
that is, by the speed rates of the medial group. One 
method of arriving at a fair standard is given below: 

5. In the ‘‘Gross Word’’ section of Chart No. O, 
column headed by grade ‘‘C’’, locate the figure obtained 
in No. 4. This figure will be in line with ‘‘2”’ or ‘‘3’’ 
of one of the error columns, and will thus indicate the 
standard that ought to be selected for grading the class 
in question. For example, suppose the figure obtained 
in No. 4 is 21 wpm. Looking down the column headed 
by grade ‘‘C’’, one finds 21 opposite ‘‘3’’ in the error 
column of Standard 3; therefore, Standard 3 is the one 
by which the typing ability of the class should be 
judged.! An A-student in this class would type between 
30 and 39 wpm with not more than 5 errors; and any 
student typing as few as 17 wpm with 5 errors would be 
entitled to a passing grade. 

While Chart No. O is intended mainly as an index 
of typing power, it may certainly be used for grading 
five-minute timed writings in the fifth or sixth week of 
typing. Should the students be advanced enough to take 
ten-minute timed writings in the sixth week, however, 
such timed writings should be graded according to Chart 
No. 1. If ten-minute timed writings are postponed a few 
more weeks, Chart No. 2 should be used for tests taken 

1A teacher may select his standard according to Chart No. 1 for ten- 
minute timed writings; however, for the classes that have had but few such 
writings after only five weeks of school. the five-minute timed writing chart 
would give a more reliable measure of the students’ typing speed. Note 


that the chart for ten-minute timed writings provides for a decrease of -one 
word for each minute after five in the length of the test. ~- 
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“The teacher should be guided by the ability of the majority of the students.” 


at the end of the second six-week period, that is, at the 
end of the twelfth week of typing. 


How to Use the Scales for Grading Unfamiliar Material 


When students are ready for tests on unfamiliar ma- 
terial, the teacher should determine how many words he 
can reasonably expect any student’s speed to fall in 
new-matter tests below that attained on practiced ma- 
terial. With a good class, the normal drop would prob- 
ably fall between 5 and 7 words per minute on tests con- 
taining not more than \% error a minute. Therefore, if 2 
class is using the second standard for grading practiced 
material, it should use the fourth or fifth standard for 
grading tests on unfamiliar matter. 

To illustrate how the scales could be used to grade 
tests containing more than 5 errors, let us assume that at 
the end of the third six-week period a student types 42 
wpm with 7 errors on a ten-minute timed writing. In 
order to grade such a test, prolong the error line from 5 
to 7, one space for each additional error. Horizontally 
to the right, locate 42, the student’s gross speed. If the 
class is judged by Standard 3, the grade for this particu- 
lar test would be B-+-. 

If any teacher feels that errors above 5 should be 
penalized more heavily, he might prolong the error line 
two spaces instead of one for each error above 5. Thus a 
test at 42 wpm with 7 errors would vield a student B in- 
stead of B+ under the conditions assumed in this para- 
graph. 


How to Adjust the Scales for Grading Between Report-card Dates 


The adjustment required for grading interim tests is 
similar to that for 5+ errors. Suppose it is the four- 
teenth week of typing, and the teacher wishes to grade a 
ten-minute timed writing paper. By pushing down the 
error line of Standard 3, Chart No. 2, one space for each 
week beyond 12, he could find the appropriate grade. 
Thus, if a student made 32 wpm with 3 errors on a ten- 
minute. test, the grade for the twelfth week would be 
B+, but by pushing the error column down two spaces 
for the two additional weeks, 32 wpm with 3 errors 
would merit a grade of B. - 

The examples given in this discussion were purposely 
kept within the limits of the charts for the convenience 
of the reader in referring to them. Other cases will most 
certainly occur; however, the chart columns can be 
easily lengthened to take care of whatever rates fall out- 
side the limits of the charts constructed here. 


To the Teachers Who Plan to Use These Grading Charts 


. Do your students ever beg for more ten-minute timed 
writings? They will if you let them know in advance 
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how the timed writings will be graded. In our typing 
room we place on the board, three or four days preced- 
ing the examination week, the particular section of the 
chart by which the students are to be graded. For ex- 
ample, during the eleventh week of typing, if we are 
using Standard 3, we place on the blackboard the section 
on Chart 2 which is boxed in—and before long various 
students will be asking for another test so that they can 


make a better grade. 


All-Purpose Grading Chart 


First Six-Week Period 


For Five-Minute Tests 


DCcC— C C+ B— B B+ A— A At 
Errors G:oss Words 
s s 0 8 11 14 17 20 22 24 26 28 30 
: ; | 9 12 15 18 21 23 25 27 29 31 
d a 0 2 10 13 16 19 22 24 26 28 30 32 
°S 27 20 23 25 27 29 31 33 
bigs 0 2 4 212 #125 48 231 24 26 28 30 32 34 
5423 a6 49-22 25 27 29 31 33 35 
H 02 4 14 17 20 23 26 28 30 32 384 36 
h 21 #24 87 29 82 383 85 87 
02 4 : 16 19 22 25 28 30 32 34 36 38 
1 3 5 “4 17 20 23 26 29 31 383 385 37 39 
24S 8 : 18 21 24 27 30 32 34 36 38 40 
3 5 ; 4 d 19 22 25 28 31 33 85 37 39 41 
4 a d : 20 23 26 29 32 34 36 38 40 42 
5 21 24 27 30 33 35 37 39 41 43 
w 
3 4 
Chart No. O 
All-Purpose Grading Chart 
First Six-Week Period For Ten-Minute Tests 
D C— C C+ B— B B+ A— A A+ 
Errors Gross Words 
s s 8s 
1 20.38 26 426 20 @2 24. 26 
ddd 
as. a 28 2 5 S di 44 17 19 21 23 25 27 
a ios 6 9 12 18 20 22 24 26 28 
ies 3 2 4 7 20 18 16 19 21 23 25 27 29 
a 6 41°34 17 #26 22 24 26 28 30 
0248 22 15 16 #21 #28 25 27 29 81 
1 3 5 ; 10 13 16 19 22 24 26 28 30 32 
0248 a 11 14 17 20 23 25 27 29 31 33 
i-3 56 4 12 16 #18 #21 24 26 28 30 32 34 
24 a 5 13 16 19 22 25 27 29 31 33 35 
3 5 : 1 14 17 20 28 26 28 30 32 34 386 
4 15 18 21 24 27 81 85. 37 
5 16 19 22 25 28 30 32 34 36 38 
Chart No. 1 
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All-Purpose Grading Chart 


For Ten-Minute Tests 
B B+ A— A A+ 


Second Six-Week Period 
DC— C C+ B— 


Errors Gross Words 
s Ss 
t t 0 9 12 15 18 21 23 25 27 29 31 
aia 
n n 1 10 13 16 19 22 24 26 28 30 32 
dd 
aia 20 23 25 37 29 31 33 
dd iy 26. 28 24 26 28 30 32 34 
16 19 25 27 29 831 38 36] 
i A 
g 0 4 18.21 24 27 29 31 33 35 387 | 
h t 
1 E 5S # 26 219 32 25 28 30 32 34 36 38] 
n 
o 2 ye S ad 17 20 23 26 29 31 33 35 387 39| 
t a 
i. 3:13 2 2h 30 32 34 36 38 40 
S.n 
‘2 & ad 19 22 25 28 31 33 35 37 39 41 
aa & 
os 6 k& 20-23 26 29 32 34 36 38 40 42 
ddiil 
4 a o 21 24 27 30 33 35 37 39 41 43 
5 d 22 25 28 31 34 36 638 40 42 44 
3 


Chart No, 2 


Grading 


All-Purpose Grading Chart 


For Ten-Minute Tests 


B 


Third Six-Week Period 
bDcCc— C C+ B— 


Errors Gross Words 

s s S 

totes 18 21 24 27 29 31 33° 35) «37 
26 28 30 32 34 36 38 
0 2 17 20 23 26 29 381 38 385 37 39 
a a a 264-27 30 32 34 36 38 40 
1 2 3 2 4 19 22 25 28 31 33 35 37 39 41 
h 1 38 5 20 23 26 29 32 34 36 38 40 42 
. 02 4 S$ 21 24 27 30 33 385 #37 39 41 43 
, 1 3 5 : 22 25 28 31 34 36 38 40 42 44 
o 2 4 8 a 23 26 29 32 35 37 39 41 43 45 
De: Ae : ; 24 27 30 33 36 38 #40 42 44 46 
2 4 a : 25 28 31 34 3% 39 41 43 45 47 
3.5 : ‘ 26 29 32 35 38 40 42 44 46 48 
4 : : 27 30 33 36 39 41 43 45 47 49 
5 sci 28 31 34 37 40 42 44 46 48 50 


Chart No. 3 
(Continued on page 62) 


Plan for a Typewriting Program 


Too much time has been spent on studen's’ papers, too little time on a grading plan. 


By MARION M. LAMB 
The University of Houston 
Houston, Texas 


Determination of typewriting grades is likely to be 
one of the most annoying problems that a typewriting 
teacher has to solve. Too often a teacher finds that al- 
though he has spent countless hours in checking errors 
on daily papers and weekly budgets, he is still uncertain 
about the assignment of individual grades for a grading 
period. Evidently too much time has been spent on stu- 
dents’ papers, too little time on a grading plan. 

Authors of typewriting textbooks usually spell out 
grading plans in the teachers’ manuals accompanying 
their books, and these plans should be carefully studied 
and used. State and city syllabi on typewriting give de- 
tailed procedures to be followed in grading student 
achievement. Nevertheless, with the thought in mind 
that teachers should understand some of the principles 
of grading that underlie good grading practice, let us 
turn our attention to some of the considerations to be 
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kept in mind when measuring student accomplishment. 

A typing grade should include rating on all elements 
of skill learned during the grading period, including es- 
sential techniques and knowledges and the typing tasks 
calling for integration and application of skills and 
knowledge. 

What are these various types of skills and knowledge? 
The following is a tentative breakdown of a four-semes- 
ter program showing the various types of learning dur- 
ing each period and the approximate weight to be as- 
signed to each area in grading according to one teacher’s 
ideas. The actual learnings assigned to each semester 
and the weights assigned to each area of learning are in 
themselves of no importance; the significant point to be 
remembered is that a detailed breakdown should be 
made, semester by semester, and then the weight of each 
area should be determined as a basis for grading. 
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“Quantity standards for typing tasks are rather difficult to set.” 


Semester I 


Areas of Learning 

1. Correct basie techniques: (50 percent 
of final grade) (a) correct posture—body 
slightly to right of machine, feet flat on the 
floor, back straight and inclined forward 
slightly, elbows close to body, hands parallel 
to the keyboard, fingers poised over keys in 
deep curve; (b) quick, palm-directed stroke, 
made with finger-action only and with wrists 
and forearms almost motionless; (c) even 
stroking that produces unshaded copy; (d) 
eyes on copy; (e) skillful use of parts of 
the typewriter, such as the quick twirling of 
paper into the machine, quick carriage re- 
turn, correct timing in shifting for capi- 
tals, quiet release of paper from machine. 


Grading on technique to be based on daily 
observation of pupil technique and ratings 
covering each point on technique check list. 


2. Essential knowledge: (25 percent of 
final grade) location of each key on the 
keyboard; names of the parts of the type- 
writer and knowledge of their use; rules for 
figuring marginal stops; rules for vertical 
and horizontal placement of material; rules 
covering word syllabication and word-divi- 
sion; rules of punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion covered in the typewriting textbook. 


The grade of a student on essential infor- 
mation to be determined by averaging scores 
made on information tests devised to check 
knowledge of these rules. 


3. Average net speed in typing from 
straight copy for five minutes. (25 percent 
of final grade) 

This grade to be based on the average 
net rate achieved on a series of five-minute 
timed writings during the second half of 
the first semester. 


Semester II 


Areas of Learning 

1. Use of correct techniques in skill-build- 
ing (techniques listed for first semester) 
and in typing production: (25 percent of 
final grade) deftness in assembling and han- 
dling of papers; neat erasing on originals 
and carbon copies; skill in correcting er- 
rors, particularly in crowding and spread- 
ing of letters; skill in chain-feeding and 
typing of envelopes; adaptation of stroke 
to stencil-cutting, ete. 

Grade to be based on daily observations of 
teacher and occasional ratings of each point 
of technique for each pupil. 

2. Essential knowledge: (25 pereent of 
final grade) review of rules learned during 
first semester; parts of the business letter 
and their correct placement; various styles 
of business letters; rules for set-up of tabu- 
lations; rules for cutting stencils; knowl- 
edge of proofreaders’ symbols; rules of 
punctuation and: capitalization covered in 
the textbook. 

Grade to be determined by averaging 
scores made on information tests devised to 
check knowledge of these rules. 

3. Average net speed rate in typing from 
straight copy of average difficulty for ten 
minutes. (25 percent of final grade) 

Grade to be determined by averaging net 
rates made on a series of ten-minute writ- 
ings given during the grading period. 

4. Application of skills and knowledge to 
typing tasks: (25 percent of final grade) 
proofreading copy for errors; centering 
matter on paper of various sizes; typing 
simple outlines; copying from rough draft; 
typing tabulations; filling in forms; typing 
business letters of various styles with ear- 
bon copies and envelopes; typing telegrams 
and ecablegrams; cutting stencils. 

Grade to be determined by averaging 
grades made on each typing task. 


Semester III 


Areas of Learning 

1. Average net speed in typing from 
straight copy of average difficulty for ten 
minutes. (50 pereent of final grade) 

Grade to be determined by averaging net 
rates made on a series of ten-minute writ- 
ings given during the grading period. 

2. Application of skill to typing jobs: 
(50 percent of final grade) typing letters 
with multiple copies, complete with enve- 
lopes; typing letters of unusual length and/ 
or difficulty; typing invoices and other busi- 
ness forms; cutting stencils and running 
copies on the stencil duplicator; copying 
manuscript with footnotes; typing rough 
drafts requiring correction; setting up dif- 
ficult tabulations; proofreading; cutting 
hekto master copies and running copies on 
the gelatin duplicator. ; 

Grade to be determined by averaging 
grades made on each typing task. 

Semester IV 
Areas of Learning 

1. Average net speed in typing from 
straight copy of average difficulty for fif- 
teen minutes. (50 percent of final grade) 

Grade to be determined by averaging net 
rate made on a series of fifteen-minute writ- 
ings given during the specific grading pe- 
riod. 

2. Application of skill to typing jobs: 
(50 percent of final grade) typing letters 
with multiple copies, complete with enve- 
lopes; typing form letters calling for some 
adaptation of copy; taking dictation direct- 
ly to the typewriter; composing brief, rou- 
tine letters at the typewriter; typing and 
binding legal documents; typing outlines; 
typing minutes of a meeting; typing reports 
and ‘‘problem’’ papers that call for correc- 
tion of errors and/or insertion of informa- 
tion; typing miscellaneous papers as  re- 
view or as a service to the school. 


Reading through this breakdown of the learning ac- 
tivities for the various semesters, one naturally asks the 
question, ‘‘Yes, but what standards will be used in grad- 
ing? What will an A, B, C, D, or F represent in terms 
of net copy speed? In terms of quantity of accurate 
work produced, what will an A, B, C, D, or F in typing 
production represent ?”’ 

These questions lead us to our second major considera- 
tion in formulating a grading plan. 

Just as it is important to have a sound basis for grad- 
ing—a basis that reflects all of the objectives of each 
_ grading period—so it is important to have standards of 
performance by which to determine grade levels, stand- 
ards that include quality and quantity measurement, 
whenever possible. 
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Although the standards that are set for the various 
elements of skill-building and typing production may 
justifiably differ from one teaching situation to another, 
there are nevertheless some rather widely accepted stand- 
ards that should be approximated, and there are relation- 
ships between copy rates and production rates that 
should be observed. 

Because of space limitations, little will be said here 
about the grading of techniques and knowledges. These 
are the easy areas of grading, once the teacher has as- 
sembled technique check lists and information tests for 
classes. 

Grading the integrated accuracy-speed (quality-quan- 
tity) phases of typewriting skill in terms of net words a 
minute is more complicated. However, survey of profes- 
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“There are degrees of usability.” 


sional literature reveals an easily remembered pattern of Typing II 
minimum requirements that is approximately as follows : —— Weeks 7:12 Weeks 13.19 
End of first semester—15-20 nwam on 5-minute tests NWAM NWAM NWAM Per.eenk 
second semester—25-30 nwam on 10-minute tests 30 or above 35 or above. 40 or above 100% 
third semester—35-40 nwam on 10-minute tests 29 34 39 98 
fourth semester—45-50 nwam on 15-minute tests 
The accuracy standard on these tests is .5 errors per min- a 31 36 98 
ute or less. Each semester the range from grades A 95 30 35 90 
through D, inclusive, will be from 15-20 words a minute, 24 29 34 88 
with a few exceptions to prove the rule. 23 28 A. 86 
Let us consider an example of this pattern. Follow- 22 27 32 84 
ing is a plan which in many respects resembles the grad- = ” Vie... 83 
20 25 30 80 
ing plan outlined in the 1939 Los Angeles City Syllabus 19 24 «gr? 99 78 
on Typewriting. It is used successfully in some Texas is 33 28 76 
schools and doubtless in some of the schools in other i7 22 27 74 
states employing instructors who have used the plan. 16 21 26 72 
15 20 SCE*? 25 70 


It is published here through the courtesy of Miss Johnie 
B. Punchard, instructor in charge of student teachers of 
business subjects at Texas State College for Women, and Typing III 
doctoral candidate at the University of Houston. 


Weeks 1-6 Weeks 7-12 Weeks 13-19 
Scale for Measuring Accuracy-Speed Tests in Typewriting NWAM NWAM NWAM Per cent 
, 2 : 40 or above 45 or above 50 or above 100% 
Directions: Check all errors according to the Inter- 39 44 49 98 
national Contest Rules. Get total of errors and net words 38 43 48 96 
per minute.* Find corresponding grades in the scales for 37 42 ok 94 
Accuracy and Speed. Add the grades, divide by two; 36 en = S 
35 5 
the result is the final grade. 
Accuracy Scale 33 38 86 
anaes ; 32 37 84 
Five-Minute Tests nhe-tersteatened Tests Fifteen-Minute Tests 31 36 41 82 
Errors % Errors % Errors % 30 35 40 80 
29 34.607? 78 
0 100 0 100 0 100 28 33 38 76 
1 90 1 95 1 95 
27 32 37 74 
2 80 2 90 2 90 36 
3 70 3 85 3 85 
+ 80 + 80 
5 70 5 75 
6 7 _ Typing IV 
The accuracy grade in percentages transferred to the five- Weeks 1-6 Weeks 7-12 Weeks 13-19 
point letter scale will read: grade A, 90-100%; B, 85-89%; C, NWAM NWAM NWAM Per cent 
75-84% ; D, 70-74%; and F below 70%. 50 or above 55 or above 60 or above 100% 
49 : 54 59 98 
Speed Scales Arranged by Semesters 48 53 58 
Typing 47 52 57 
NW % NW % 46 51 56 
30 or above 100 30 or above 100 45 50 55 
29 98 21 82 44 49 54 
27 94 19 bs: 
40 45 50 
25 90 17 74 a 
24 88 16 72 = 
23 86 15 70 a pe 
4 14 sep” 70 
26 41 46 
35 40 45 


*See note at top of next page. 
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“Speed goals should and do help production, but they do not entirely do the trick.” 


The foregoing plan for grading accuracy-speed writings has 
the great advantage of being definite to the last detail. Notice 
that accuracy is given double weight, if directions are followed, 
since an accuracy score is averaged with a net-word-a-minute 
score, which of course includes an accuracy standard. 


To proceed from the rating of the elements of basic 
skill to the rating of typing production: the quality 
standard for production work is ‘‘usability,’’ but that 
word is subject to wide interpretation. There are de- 
grees of ‘‘usability’’; some typed work that is usable 
is not attractive, but some work that is attractive in some 
respects may be lacking in other respects—for instance, 
in the arrangement of material, in the placement of 
matter on the page, or in evenness of stroking. It is con- 
venient to break this general standard of usability into 
four comparative standards of excellent, good, average, 
and fair, to correspond with the A-B-C-D grade levels. 


Quantity standards for typing tasks are rather diffi- 
eult to set. Lessenberry recommends consideration of 
the following speed relationships.! 


Material to be typed Per cent of NWPM 


Business letters 75% when typing 


Envelopes 50% when addressing 
40% when typing 
25-40% when typing 


_ 50% when typing 


Single rough drafts 
Simple tabulated reports 
Stencils 


Manuscripts without foot- 60-75% when typing 
notes 


Manuscripts with footnotes 40-50% when typing 


These comparisons would be used only as a guide, of 
course, since Lessenberry points out that the typing 
tasks within these classifications vary in length and 
difficulty. 

Reigner? gives the following business standards for 
typing tasks that are helpful in setting classroom stand- 
ards: 


Material to be Typed Rate per Hour 


Business letters (20 lines in body of 10 
letter) with envelopes 


1). D. Lessenberry, Suggestions for Penalties for Evrors in Timed 
Writings in Typing, page 2. Pamphlet issued by South-Western Publishing 


Company. 
2Charles G. Reigner, ‘“‘Business Standards for Typing,’ The Business 
Education World, January 1936, pp. 373-376. 
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For beginners, 150 


Envelopes 
Fill-ins: name, street address, city 100 
and salutation 
Articles 8 to 10 pages 
Transcribed letters of average length, if 


total words approximately 924 


Stencils, single-spaced, for 8%” x 4 
11” sheets 


These are approximate standards, for one does not 
know whether the lines in the letters are 40-space lines 
or 60-space lines, or the number of lines of whatever 
length on the stencils. Nevertheless, these standards 
are helpful to teachers when they are setting up tenta- 
tive quantity standards for typing tasks. 

One teacher, at least, believes that wide latitude 
should be allowed in rate of output, but that a compen- 
sating emphasis should be placed on a high degree of ac- 
curacy. Letterheads, stencils, business forms. envelopes, 
and other materials used by typists on the job should not 
be wasted, and the attention of students can well be 
directed in job performance to careful, controlled typing 
resulting in accurate work at first trial. 


Postscripts 


Postscript one: Since space is limited, we cannot con- 
sider at length the question as to whether a grading 
plan should cover such general factors as ability to 
follow directions, attitudes towards others, responsi- 
bility for completing tasks, and a score of other traits 
important to success in any vocation. Let us summarize 
possible answers by saying that the grading plan may 
cover these attributes if there is clear understanding as 
to the marking system. To the average person a type- 
writing grade is likely to represent an estimate of typing 
skill. 

Postscript two: The wise teacher remembers that it 
isn’t necessary to eat all of a cake to determine its 
quality. One samples work for grading just as one would 
sample the cake, but the sampling must be adequate. 
Daily proofreading of work for errors is a task that 
belongs to the pupils. 

Postscript three: A teacher’s task in grading is to ad- 
minister a fair grading plan in such a way that it not 
only reflects pupil achievement, but also serves as an 
incentive to improvement. If standards of achievement 
are established for each objective at each grade level, 
and if those standards are made known to pupils, they 
have the satisfaction of working towards definite goals 
and they will, in all likelihood, do better work than they 
would do if they were just working towards ‘‘general 
progress, ’’ 
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“Purposeful repetition is the fundamental law of skill building.” 


Justification for a Typewriting Grading Plan 


Let us apply what we learned from those psychology and education courses pursued in our four years of college. 


By JOHN L. ROWE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


Speed and accuracy requirements in typewriting vary 
considerably among school systems. This lack of agree- 
ment as to what constitutes desirable accomplishment for 
the different instructional levels is probably due to the 
fact that there are several factors to be considered in 
interpreting typewriting rates, or scores. For example, 
one teacher might state that he requires his students to 
typewrite 30 words per minute at the end of the first 
semester; with no further explanation, this score is 
practically meaningless. Immediately a number of ques- 
tions arise in the interpretation of this score. Was this 
rate achieved for a one-minute timed writing, a five- 
minute timed writing, or for a ten-minute timed writ- 
ing? There is a considerable difference in skill for the 
person who can maintain 30 words per minute for a ten- 
minute period as compared to the person who can type 
30 words per minute for only a one-minute timed writ- 
ing. 

Was the score a net or gross speed? What was the 
maximum number of errors permitted on this score? Did 
the student have to attain that score only once to achieve 
the minimum requirement for a grade during that mark- 
ing period, or must he pass that score on two or more 
additional timed writings? Was the score achieved on 
practiced material or on new matter? Unless typewrit- 
ing teachers qualify their statements as to rate require- 
ments, it is practically impossible to interpret achieve- 
ment scores. 


The following are some of the elements that enter inte 


the interpretation of a typewriting grade: gross or net 
speed ; length of the test in minutes; number of errors 
permitted; frequency of score, that is, the number of 
times required for passing the test in a given marking 
period; and whether or not the timed writing was on 
practiced or unpracticed matter. 

In evaluating a student’s achievement and growth in 
skill it is necessary that each of the above-mentioned 
factors be kept in mind. An improvement in any one of 
these factors should be taken into consideration and 
recognized in the determination of a grade: a student 
has improved his typewriting ability if he is able to 
typewrite the same rate consistently on several timed 
writings instead of on just one; he has improved if the 
error ratio decreases on subsequent timed writings even 
though the speed remains constant; he has improved if 
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he is able to maintain the same score on new matter in- 
stead of on practiced matter. To summarize, improve- 
ment is more than just an increase in the number of 
words which a student can type over a sustained period 
of time; it may also refer to fewer errors on timed 
writings (possibly longer timed writings); or it may 
refer to a sustained or increased speed on new rather 
than on practiced material. . 

Distribution of grades. Three levels of achievement 
should be recognized : 


A Superior, excellent 
B_ Good, above average 
C Satisfactory, average 


There should be no failures or even poor grades in a 
subject so basically and intrinsically interesting and 
especially since it has such immediate utility for every- 
one taking it, including the college preparatory student. 
Three grade levels are sufficient to account for individ- 
ual differences. If any D or failure grades are to be 
given, perhaps the teachers ought to receive them. Those 
students who fail to attend class should be given incom- 
pletes rather than a grade, as a rank should represent 
the quality and quantity of work rather than something 
intangible such as irregular class attendance which may 
be the result of poor health. 

There is nothing quite so discouraging to an adolescent 
as to receive a D or an F grade. Seldom does a grade of 
this type motivate a student to achieve a better grade. 
Instead, it usually serves only to develop an inferiority 
complex, inhibition, and general frustration. It is true 
that there might occasionally appear a defiant ‘‘I don’t 
care’’ attitude, but this is all too frequently a cover-up 
for a feeling of lack of security from experiencing failure 
or a fear of failure if standards are set too high and do 
not provide for individual differences. It is true that we 
like to have our students attain high speed, but, on the 
other hand, some students may be very phlegmatically 
constituted and as a result do not have a high typing 
rate; these same students sometimes have a high degree of 
accuracy and may be excellent proofreaders, and they 
should be recognized and rewarded for such accomplish- 
ments. For such students more emphasis and encourage- 
ment should be given to specifie remedial devices to pro- 
mote speed; they should not be failed because of appar- 
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“We can be truly proud when the class has no failures!” 


ent lack of ability to increase their typing speed. Other 
factors such as proofreading, accuracy, the ability to 


handle materials efficiently, the use of service mechanisms ~ 


by touch, and so forth, are contributing periphery skills 
which should be acknowledged. 

It is our duty as teachers of young people to make 
them feel they are worthwhile and that they are accom- 
plishing something to maintain their self-respect. All too 
often a grade is final. Once it is recorded, students are 
forever judged by it, and in most schools it practically 
takes an Act of Congress to change it. The harm created 
to those students who receive inferior or low grades can 
never be measured quantitatively. For this reason there 
seems to be ample justification for only three grade 
levels. The grading scales at the end of this article recog- 
nize only the three grade levels—A, B, and C. 


It is true that we do have many atypical students in 


our classes, and sometimes they try our patience. But it - 


is our job to provide desirable learning experiences for 
these ‘‘different’’ students. Let us apply what we learned 
from those psychology and education courses pursued 
in our four years of college. It is our duty as teachers 
to understand and help the atypical student. It is our 
problem to motivate him to want to learn. Anyone can 
teach the average to superior student ; there is little chal- 
lenge in that activity. We should take some pride in 
those few students who achieve over 60 words per 
minute, but we can be truly proud when the class has no 
failures! 


Gross or net speed. During the skill-building program, 
the major emphasis should be placed upon gross speed. 
The net speed requirement is not desirable in the begin- 
ning stages in that it reflects the ‘‘absolute achievement,’’ 
the right start, no exception philosophy of evaluation. It 
is wrong to expect one in the process of acquiring skill to 
have absolute achievement from the beginning. If this 
were true, how could we justify our teaching positions? 

The net speed requirement is being challenged by 
teachers. They are beginning to question, and rightly 
so, the justification of a ten-word penalty for each error. 
By having such a heavy penalty for errors, we assume 
our students have little more to learn. The ten-word 
penalty was but an arbitrary standard set many years 
ago and, unfortunately, has all the force of tradition 
behind it. 

Teachers sometimes fear, however, that if only gross 
speed is required, the students will be completely unre- 
strained, develop habits of carelessness, and make an 
unlimited number of errors unless a severe penalty is 
- made. To overcome any possible danger along this line, 
it is wise to have the students work with a ‘‘ceiling”’ 
number of errors. For example, accept only those papers 
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that have no more than a certain number of errors—the 
number depending upon the stage of skill development. 
During the very beginning stages of typewriting, this 
ceiling would be much higher than at a later stage. In 
the beginning the teacher would accept the gross speed 
scores of all timed writings provided they did not con- 
tain more than five errors. Later on only those papers 
containing no more than three errors would be accepted. 
As a result of this certain amount of freedom, students 
would feel more fluent in their typewriting patterns 
realizing that within reason these errors would not be 
counted against them. This would also facilitate the 
speed approach and subsequent skill development. 

During the final stages of the typewriting course it 
is possible to require net speed scores, but by that time it 
is more logical to expect a net speed score. Students 
have improved sufficiently so that their typewriting skill 
has been perfected and ‘‘absolute achievement’’ would 
be a reasonably just requirement. However, net speed 
should seldom be used in the developmental stages of 
skill. Picture the dismay upon the student who type- 
writes 21 words per minute on his first one-minute timed 
writing, and then to have the teacher state that ten 
words should be taken off for each error; if this student 
had two errors, that would leave him with a score of one 
word per minute. What will his attitude be toward type- 
writing in the future? The unfortunate part of it all is 
that he will change his future pattern of practice. He 
will creep along cautiously and look at the keys because 
he has been given a false evaluation of accuracy in the 
beginning stages of typewriting. Thus, we have killed 
his speed potentiality by this extreme net speed require- 
ment. Actually, 21 words per minute with but two errors 
is satisfactory for someone just learning to typewrite; 
he should have reported 21 words per minute. A baby 
falls down many times when learning to walk, but we 
don’t spank him each time. He would soon be a frus. 
trated youngster. It is only natural to make errors when 
developing skill. 

It will be noticed in the charts at the end of this 
article that gross speed is the accepted standard for all 
marking periods except during the last six-weeks period 
in the second year of typewriting. The emphasis has been 
placed upon improvement rather upon absolute achieve- 
ment—except during this last marking period—after 
we have taught them something. 

Errors. It is only natural for a student to make more 
errors during the beginning stages of skill development. 
When a teacher recognizes that most errors are normal 
in the learning stages, he will then permit more errors 
on the first timed writings. 

According to the seales presented in this article, dur- 
ing the very beginning stages, the number of errors per- 
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Net speed requirement is being challenged by teachers.” 


mitted is over one per minute, but at the end of the 
second year this accuracy ratio has decreased to one 
error for every two minutes of writing. This would be 
the natural outcome, the normal growth pattern one 
would expect when the emphasis has been placed upon 
improvement rather than upon absolute achievement. 

Students are permitted to have a maximum number of 
errors on their papers. Thus, there is a definite ceiling 
as to the number of errors permitted on their papers 
during the various marking periods. For example, all 
speeds would be accepted on the three-minute timed 
writings during the first six-weeks period of the first 
year, provided the student had no more than five errors. 
No paper would be accepted which contained more 
errors. 

Permitting a maximum number of errors as repre- 
sented by a reasonable ‘‘ceiling’’ prevents needless dis- 
regard for accuracy and, at the same time, is not so de- 
manding as to cut down or inhibit the development of 
speed as would otherwise be represented by perfect 
copy or net-speed requirements. 

Accuracy is treated from the point of view of im- 
provement, something to be achieved gradually. No 
more than five errors are permitted on timed writings 
during the first six weeks. This decreases to four errors 
for the second six-weeks period. By the end of the semes- 
ter, accuracy must have improved to the extent that.a 
student can typewrite for five minutes with three errors 
or less. 

Length of timed writing. During the beginning stages 
of skill development, the length of the timed writing 
should be fairly short. The first tests should be about 
three minutes in length. As the students develop skill, 
gain confidence, and feel more at ease with the type- 
writer, the length of the writing should be increased. 
More skill is developed in typewriting when the stu- 
dent is able to maintain and increase his rate over longer 
periods of time. At the end of the first year the timed 
writings should be no longer than five minutes; at the 
end of the second year the length should be increased 
gradually to ten minutes. An occasional ten-minute 
timed writing might be interspersed to test the endur- 
ance of the students and to give them a gradual induc- 
tion into office routine and to give a more realistic pic- 
ture of the stamina required in an office. We have, how- 
ever, overworked the ten-minute timed writing in some 
instances, using it almost exclusively for the second-year 
typewriting students believing that by giving long 
periods of typing under pressure or timing that this 
more nearly paralleled the office situation. There is a 
fallacy in this belief, however, since typists in an office 
do not usually type for such an extended period of 
straight typing. They have changes of activity which 
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provide for relaxation such as proofreading, assembling 
pages, answering the telephone, and many other ‘‘inter- 
rupting’’ elements which break the monotony of straight 
typing. At the same time, these activities offer’ relief 
from the tension of straight typing, which is quite pre- 
valent in the case of a timed writing. The fifteen-minute 
timed writing, fortunately, has quite generally disap- 
peared from modern typewriting classrooms. 

When the length of the timed writing is increased, 
other obstacles involved in the grade should naturally 
decrease. For example, during the first year in the third 
six-weeks period when the student jumps from the three- 
minute writing to the five-minute writing, he is required 
to achieve that score only twice as compared with three 
times in the previous marking period. See chart. 

Type of material. During the beginning stages it is 
desirable to permit the student to take his timed writings 
on practiced material. We learn from the psychology 
of skill that purposeful repetition is the fundamental 
law of skill building. We are, after all, engaged in skill 
building for nearly the entire typewriting course in 
which the emphasis is placed upon constant improve- 
ment. Toward the end of the course when we come to 
the absolute achievement stage, it would be feasible to 
give timed writings on new material as that would 
justify testing in typewriting. Let us teach typewriting 
before we test it; therefore, the most common type of 
material to be used for timed writings would be prae- 
ticed material, thus providing the necessary repetition 
for skill building. 

During the last six-weeks period of each year the 
student is required to attain a typing rate on new ma- 
terial thus comprising a test in typewriting. At all other 
times practiced material is used throughout as teaching 
and skill-building exercises. 

Frequency of score. The student who is able to main- 
tain a score consistently on several timed writings is 
ready for additional drives in skill development. As 
additional challenges for speed and accuracy confront 
him, however, it is natural that he be credited during 
the early stages for having achieved a higher score even 
if it were only for a single timed writing. For example, 
in elementary typewriting, when the student progresses 
from the second six-weeks period to the third six-weeks 
period, he has several difficulties to overcome such as an 
increase in rate, an increase in the length of the test 
(two additional minutes in this period), and an increase 
in accuracy (only three errors permitted on a five 
minute timed writing as compared. with four errors on 
his previous three-minute timed writing requirements). 
If he is able to achieve the new rate or goal during the 
marking period, he has actually improved his skill. This 
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“School goals and standards should be flexible.” 


Performance Standards in Typewriting 


Business educators in general do not have acceptable standards of achievement for typewriting. 


By HARVES C. RAHE 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Much is said and written about school and _ office 
standards in typewriting, but only a limited amount of 
study has been conducted which can supply us with 
significant norms and standards of performance. Re- 
search is needed to discover the initial employment 
standards that must be met by graduates and how we 
as teachers can establish and maintain such standards 
in our vocational courses when standards have all but 
disappeared for high school graduation. 

It is the purpose of this article to present in brief 
form a few of the studies that have been made of school 
accomplishments and office standards over the last 
twenty years; and second, to present what seems to be 
the consensus of those who have studied office and school 
typewriting standards or have had first-hand experience 
developing them. It is lamentable that most of the stud- 
ies made treated only one narrow phase of typewriting 
—the number of net words a minute from straight-copy 
material. Other deficiencies of the studies reported are 
that the tests given were usually short and schoolish in 
nature, rather than being long enough to measure pro- 
duction capacity and business-like in nature. Recent 
lists of research studies in process indicate that much- 
needed investigation is being conducted to a certain ex- 
tent. Some of the following titles indicate the type of 
problem needing and getting attention: ‘‘ Development 
of Standards in Secretarial Work in School and Office,’’ 
‘A Study of the Standards Required in Stenographic 
Skills in Representative Firms,’’ ‘‘A Survey of Efficien- 
ey of Office Workers,’’ and ‘‘The Extent to Which Type- 
writing Training Meets Local Job Requirements. ’’ 

One of the earlier studies of performance standards in 
offices was made by Harned (5) when he attempted to 
determine the rate at which typists, stenographers, and 
dictating-machine operators actually operate the type- 
writer in the business office. Records were kept in a 
number of centralized stenographie departments for a 
period of a few weeks. Counting devices were placed on 
the typewriters, and only actual operating time was 
counted. The findings showed that the rates of typing 
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from shorthand notes varied from 12 to 31 net words a 
minute with a mean of 19. Straight copying rates varied 
from 18 to 51 with a mean of 26 net words a minute. 
Rates of typing from dictating machines ranged from 9 
to 22 net words a minute with a mean of 16. 

A few years later Booth (2) reported some of the 
findings of the comprehensive testing conducted in Cali- 
fornia in 1930. A five-minute straight-copy timed writ- 
ing was administered to a total of 17,485 high school 
pupils in six semesters of typewriting. The pupils who 
were trained in a daily class period of 30 to 47 minutes’ 
duration had the following average net words a minute: 
semester one—14.2; semester two—26.5; semester three 
—34.1; semester four—39.1; semester five—38.4; and 
semester six—47. The scores were based on one test 
only and were computed according to the International 
Typewriting Contest Rules. The type of information 
presented in this study and in some of the following 
studies is valuable for teachers in setting intermediate 
and final school goals in one area of typewriting ability, 
but such measures are not reliable indicators of oceupa- 
tional competency. 

Kochka (6) made a similar study of junior and senior 
high school pupils in the District of Columbia. The 
tests given consisted of five minutes of straight copying 
of average-difficulty material. The tests were scored ac- 
cording to the International Typewriting Contest Rules 
with the exception that two words per error instead of 
ten were deducted for each error. Kochka estimates that 
his scores are about 11 words a minute higher than scores 
figured strictly in accordance with the International 
Rules. The following norms were obtained : 


Semester Number of Pupils Net Words a Minute 
2 1,100 26.1 
3 680 35 
4 500 41 
5 200 45 
6 175 47 


The tests were given from 4 to 8 weeks before the end 
of each semester; therefore, the rates are somewhat 
lower than semester-end expectations. 
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4 typist-stenographer should be able to produce 35 ordinary letters a day.” 


A comparison of speed on straight material and speed 
on business letter material was made by Oldham (8). 
A ten-minute straight-copy test and a ten-minute busi- 
ness letter test were given to 1,280 second-semester 
pupils and 448 fourth-semester pupils in 63 Colorado 
high schools. The median net words a minute for the 
second-semester pupils were: straight material—28.74; 
business letters—19.04; a difference of 9.7 net words a 
minute. The median net words a minute for the fourth- 
semester pupils were: straight material—42.50 ; business 
letters—28.39 ; a difference of 14.11 net words a minute. 
The investigator concluded that teachers should make a 
greater effort to increase the speed on business letters, 
especially during the fourth semester. 

A similar study was made by Hammerand (4) in 60 
New Mexico high schools. The testees numbered 1,589 
and 551 in the second and fourth semesters respectively. 
The median net words a minute for second-semester 
pupils were: straight material—26.75; business letters 
-—18.61; a difference of 8.14 net words a minute. The 
median rates for the fourth-semester pupils were: 
straight material—38.80; business letters—27.55; a dif- 
ference of 11.25. 

The speed requirements reported by the schools in 
Hammerand’s study were 31.58 and 44.29 net words a 
minute at the end of two and four semesters respectively. 
Since actual attainments were somewhat lower, it was 
concluded that the teachers should lower their speed 
standards or make a greater effort to attain them. 

A study of attainments of first-year typewriting 
pupils at five-week intervals was made by Neece (7). 
Five-minute straight-copy tests were administetered in 22 
Oklahoma high schools at five-week intervals. The papers 
were scored according to the International Typewriting 
Contest Rules. The per cent of accuracy was determined 
by dividing the net words a minute by the gross words 
a minute. The findings were as follows: 


Weeks of Number of Mean Gross Mean Per Cent 
Tnstruction Pupils Words a Minute of Accuracy 
13 1,956 25.81 51.53 
18 1,567 30.46 58.64 
23 905 33.19 64.34 
28 1,455 37.18 66.57 
33 1,232 40.69 73.43 


In a study of standards in Ohio in 1942, Bebout (1) 
found that over half of the 110 schools surveyed had no 
speed or accuracy requirements for first-semester type- 
writing. Those speed requirements most frequently men- 
tioned were as follows: first semester—15 to 20 words a 
minute ; second semester—25 to 30 words a minute; third 
semester—35 to 40 words a minute; and fourth semester 
—40 to 50 words a minute. The accuracy standard most 
frequently mentioned was .5 errors a minute. 

Cross (3) studied typewriting standards in 36 busi- 
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ness offices and compared them with standards in schools 
as revealed by literature in the field and 116 inquiry 
blanks filled in by business teachers and supervisors. 
He found that thé net speed requirements for gradua- 
tion from the secondary schools were generally lower 
than the minimum required by office managers. The 
speed required for graduation ranged from 30 to 60 
gross words a minute; for business office employment, 
the range was from 40 to 70 net words a minute. Office 
managers recommended that 60 net words a minute be 
required of all high school graduates in commercial work ; 
they usually used a 15-minute speed test when testing 
prospective office employees. Eighty-five per cent of the 
office managers replied that they did not test for copying 
ability with any device other than straight copy tests. 

Aceuraey requirements in business offices were found 
to range from 85 to 100 per cent, while similar school 
requirements ranged from 60 to 99 4/5 per cent. 

Seventeen of the schools surveyed required the same 
speed in typing numbers as they did in typing words and 
sentences, but office managers agreed that typists should 
not be required to type figures at the same rate they type 
ordinary straight material. 

Few office managers required letter composition of 
prospective office employees, but replied that they 
thought they should be able to do letter composition. 
Teachers generally agreed that composing should be 
taught during all semesters of typewriting work. 

Only six office managers replied that they had their 
office typewriting standards in written form. 

Rosensaft (9) attempted to determine whether there 
are known standards of mailability for correspondence 
and, if so, what they are. Several hundred letters to 
and from eight insurance companies were analyzed. No 
standards of mailability that reveal actual business prac- 
tice were found to have been established. Consistencies 
were found within the letters written by a particular 
stenographer but not within the entire group of letters 
from one company ; this would indicate that the stenog- 
rapher herself had set the standard of mailability. The 
author recommended that teachers and textbook writers 
should take cognizance of the flexibility in business prac- 
tice and the extent to which the stenographer herself 
is responsible for the standard of mailability for a con- 
cern. Teachers should develop in their students an 
awareness that they as typists and stenographers will 
be responsible for the standard of mailability for the 
correspondence leaving their offices. It was further ree- 
ommended that standards presented to students as busi- 
ness requirements be arrived at scientifically rather than 
empirically. 

The following paragraphs summarize some of the more 
important conclusions of those business. educators who 
have had first-hand experience in studying and develop- 
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Standards must be operationally defined and clearly explained.” 


ing school and business standards of achievement. 

1. Business educators in general do not have accept- 
able standards of achievement for typewriting. The main 
emphasis has been on continuity or straight copying 
ability only. This is only one of the many kinds of type- 
writing tasks performed; therefore, it is an inadequate 
standard if used alone. 

2. A wide gap exists between school standards and 
job standards. Schools have been thinking mainly in 
scholastic terms, passing those pupils who attained the 
proverbial 70 per cent accuracy. The standard of accu- 
racy demanded by business is much higher. There is 
urgent need for co-operative work between business edu- 
cators and employers so that school graduation require. 
ments and initial job standards be brought into closer 
harmony with each other. 

3. Standards of job proficiency should be broadly 
conceived ; that is, they should include more than techni- 


cal skill in typewriting. Work habits, personality traits, . 


and the ability to make practical application of technical 
skill should be included. One large insurance company 
had this broad point of view when it considered the 
following standards in hiring personnel: (1) Technically 
capable of producing a volume of work, (2) Tempera- 
mentally suited to working harmoniously with others, 
and (3) Versatile, teachable, and promotable. Ordinari- 
ly, classroom evaluation methods do not adequately re- 
flect the abilities of pupils to perform the many office 
duties of employed typists. School measurements are 
frequently too limited as to time and variety of activities 
sampled. For example, a five-minute test on any one 
phase of typewriting, say business letter writing, does 
not provide a very reliable measure of a pupil’s all- 
around typing ability. There is little relation between 
such measures and grades based thereon and actual 
productivity on the job. 

4. School goals and standards should be flexible. For 
example, when it is learned that school standards do not 
square with on-the-job standards, changes should be 
made. If a class or certain pupils in the class can ac- 
complish more than was originally planned, the estab- 
lished goals should be raised somewhat; when the op- 
posite condition becomes evident, goals should be 
lowered but must be held within the limits required by 
business. 

5. Standards must be operationally defined and 
clearly explained. Too often standards are expressed as 
so many words a minute with no explanation of the 
length of the test, the nature of the material in the test, 
and the way in which the score was computed. Such 
standards are meaningless to other school people as well 
as to employers. 

6. The amount of time spent in studying a subject is 
not a good measure or standard of a pupil’s accomplish- 
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ment in that subject. The fact that a student took two 
years of typewriting indicates very little regarding his 
ability to perform proficiently. 

7. Standards are sometimes grouped in four eate- 
gories: (1) Intermediate learning standards which set 
periodic goals that must be accomplished successively in 
order to reach the ultimate goals. (2) Terminal learning 


- standards which set the minimum essentials that a 


trainee must meet to be certificated as occupationally 
competent. (3) Initial employment standards which are 
set by the employer to assist in selecting employees. (4) 
On-the-job standards which are those levels of perform- 
ance that experienced workers are expected to maintain 
in order to hold their jobs and progress in them. These 
four types of standards vary in nature, in units of meas- 
urement, and become more exacting quantitatively and 
qualitatively in order. For example, words-a-minute in 
typewriting is an effective unit of measurement of prog- 
ress but not a good measure of terminal ability or of job 
competency. A more realistic, office-like standard is 
needed for the latter ; such as, number of mailable letters 
typed in an hour or day, number of perfect stencils 
typed in a similar period, or number of envelopes ad- 
dressed. 

8. The high school diploma may be awarded on gradu- 
ation, but it should not be used as a measure of occupa- 
tional competency. It should be supplemented by a 
certificate of proficiency showing the work done by the 
student in the business department, his specific com- 
petencies in terms meaningful to employers, and other 
relevant data. 

9. Few offices have set up standards of performance, 
but of those that have, the following are more or less 
typical: (1) A typist should be able to type three non- 
technical stencils an hour, free from errors or com- 
pletely corrected. (2) A typist should be able to type 
150 three-item cards or envelopes an hour. (3) A typist- 
stenographer should be able to produce 35 ordinary 
letters a day, about six an hour. This standard includes 
the time for taking the dictation. (4) A typist should be 
able to type 1,000 standard lines of straight copy a day. 
(5) A typist should be able to type from Ediphone or 
Dictaphone records at the rate of 124 lines an hour or 
900 lines a day. (6) A shorthand transcription rate of 
approximately 25 words a minute is considered reason- 
able. (7) A typist should be able-to type from 100 to 
118 four-line fill-ins (salutation and address) on form 
letters in an hour. 

A large insurance company reported giving employ- 
ment tests consisting, among other things, of a ten- 
minute straight coyping test on which the applicant is 
expected to write 55 net words a minute with not more 
than 4 or 5 errors. Machine transcribers must be able to 
transcribe accurately and neatly 7 cylinders a day at 
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"A good teacher must be an inspiring leader who is able to set individual goals of achievement.” 


first, and 15 to 17 after they have gained some experi- 
ence. The test given consists of one cylinder to be tran- 
seribed in about one hour. 

10. It is difficult to establish and maintain quantita- 
tive standards for office work. Many typists perform a 
large number of duties, some of which must be taken 
care of unexpectedly as answering the telephone or 
greeting callers. When regular typing work is inter- 
rupted by such duties, it is extremely difficult to main- 
tain standards of accomplishment. Since the complexity 
or difficulty of various typing jobs also varies in un- 
known amounts, the difficulty of establishing definite 
quantitative standards is still greater. Consequently, 
relatively little has been done in the area of establishing 
quantity standards for typewriting tasks. 

11. The employer frequently does not know what 
standards he-expects his typists to meet. If there are 
any standards used at all, they usually measure output 
in terms of number of usable units produced in a day. 
Some companies report that no particular standards of 
production are required except in a general way, stating 
that the employee ‘‘must do the work properly,’’ or 
‘‘must do good work.’’ Other companies report that 
each department develops its own standards according to 
its needs and that standards vary according to the na- 
ture of the specific job. 

12. Oftentimes businesses copy the standards of the 
school and vice versa, and neither makes the effort to 
find out what is really needed on the job or what typists 
do when at work. . 

13. Employment testing and standards of work re- 
quired in businesses have not reached a very high degree 


of perfection. Educators therefore need not hold their 
standards of achievement within the standards used in 
business offices but in many instances should attempt to 
surpass them. 
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Grading Typewriting Papers 


Students should be taught under the office standard of usable words per minute. 


By EARL CLEVENGER 

Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
College of Business Administration 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 


The method or methods of grading typewriting papers 
should depend upon several factors among which are 
the following: 

1. Level of the course—type of work being done and 

previous training 

2. Purpose for which the assignment is made 

3. Psychological effect upon the learner being evaded 

About ten years ago Curry called attention to a weak- 
ness of the budget plan for grading papers in these 
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words: ‘‘In a typewriting class taught without budgets 
the pupil becomes his own teacher to the fullest extent of 
his ability, while the teachers assumes the role of coach 
and adviser.’’”! It is quite possible that Curry objected 
not so much to a weekly plan of grading as to some of 
the undesirable practices that so often go along with 
such a plan. 

The budget plan of grading, as it is sometimes used, 
has several weaknesses : 
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“The sooner an error is detected in a skill-building program the easier it may be corrected.” 


1. It permits and even encourages the learner to make 
his practice program on a weekly rather than on a 
daily basis. 

2. It encourages attention upon the volume of work 
produced rather than upon the technique involved. 

3. It is based upon the assumption that the teacher 
must grade all the work done by the class, thereby 
not leaving him any available time for more im- 
portant observation, consultation and direction of 
skill building. 

4. It permits the preparation of assignments without 
regard to the time element involved in driving to- 
ward a particular individual goal. 

A good teacher must be an inspiring leader who is 
able to set individual goals of achievement psychologi- 
eally for each learner fitted to his individual needs. 
Smith pointed out the necessity of the teacher’s setting 
goals for each member of the class that takes into con- 


sideration ‘‘individual handicaps of sight, hearing, - 


physical deformity, and of abnormal personality.’ If 
the assignment consists principally of a weekly budget 
there is little opportunity to care for individual differ- 
ences including those mentioned by Smith. 

Ordinarily when budgets are used they are due on a 
weekly basis. Too often instead of setting up a daily 
routine, the learner puts off until the last minute the 
preparation of the weekly assignment, even at times 
calling upon a friend for help. Since much of the work 
is often done after class hours and possibly at home, 
little or no supervision is ordinarily given to the way in 
which such typing is done, a point too often overlooked 
by the pupil while preparing the weekly task. Habits 
which are being formed by the learner often become 
rather well established before they are detected (if at 
all) by examination of weekly budgets. For example, 
how would one go about establishing which finger was 
used to strike a particular key; or, how can one tell by 
looking a week later at the typed page if the proper 
method of stroking is being used. It is true that certain 
types of errors, such as faulty shifting, may be located 
by inspecting the budget. The sooner an error is detected 
in a skill-building program the easier it may be cor- 
rected, but by employing the budget plan, errors are 
too often practiced at least a week before being detected. 

Smith was evidently thinking of the way in which 
much practice work is done when he wrote the following: 
‘‘Efforts without the element of timing pressure are al- 
ways made on a relatively low level. . . Such practice is 
always slower than the typist’s best. .. Teachers are ex- 
pected to eliminate such inefficiency from every form of 
learning.’’® This evidently referred to a plan of timing 
so that the rates in words per minute may be calculated. 

Skill building takes place most effectively when the 
learner is driving toward a definite. goal which he 
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realizes is within the level of his accomplishment. The 
drive must be properly directed by both teacher and 
learner. The teacher has his best opportunity to display 
qualities of leadership in directing the students toward 
such individual goals. Such a type of drive is all too 
often absent from the work of the typist who laboriously 
and slowly works away realizing that regardless of the 
method used, he is expected during the week to produce 
a designated number of pages of practice. Few students 
have the initiative to continue using such drives except 
as the teacher continually furnishes motives and encour- 
ages by guidance and direction. 

A part of each day’s practice work should be timed. 
The learner should be given every encouragement to do 
most of his typing under the driving pressure that en- 
courages stroking that builds typing power—the quality 
of the typing done, not the quantity of pages turned in 
—is the really important factor in early typing efforts. 


Grading Typing Practice Work 


The objection has been offered that too often the typist 
in preparing his budget tends to reduce his typing 
speed in an effort to meet certain requirements as to 
the number of errors permitted on a page. This reduc- 
tion of typing rate results in developing poor stroking 
habits which must be broken before the learner can possi- 
bly develop into a fast typist. Did you ever step into a 
typing room when a group is busily working and observe 
the ‘‘snail’’ pace being practiced by the majority of 
those working on budgets; and did you make any effort 
to observe the type of stroking being used. Was it the 
type of stroking used in more advanced work to pro- 
duce satisfactory copy? If not, the real purpose of the 
assignment was evidently being defeated. The ‘‘snail’’ 
pace was quite likely the result of a feeling that such 
was the most satisfactory manner of keeping the number 
of errors low enough so that the typed page would be 
accepted. 

It is essential that the learner concentrate on the 
point to be mastered. In the early part of the course 
usually the major consideration should be proper strok- 
ing. During the first few weeks the learner should be 
permitted to concentrate upon learning to coordinate 
mind, eye, and finger without regard to penalty for 
occasional slips resulting in typewriting errors. Just as 
the child learning to walk will do better if his parents do 
not scold, so the pupil learning to type will do better if 
he is not forced to give so much attention to avoiding 
errors. Permit him to concentrate on correct reaches. 
As Lessenberry said, ‘‘In the early lessons of the first 
semester typewriting, ignore most of the errors. They 
are accidental or incidental. . .”"* Errors may be safely 
ignored when the practice involves experimental or try- 
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“Skill building takes place most effectively when the learner is driving toward a definite goal.” 


out work during the first practice on any new lesson or 
problem. It is not reasonable to assume that when first 
working on a new problem all the learner’s movements 
will be perfect. 

The teacher must vigorously direct the speed at which 
exercises are typed. As Smith said: ‘‘Teachers should 
set up definite and adequate achievement goals if confu- 
sion and low performance standards are not to result.’ 
Since the real goal of a learner should be to become a 
proficient typist which involves the element of speed, it 
is important that attention be constantly centered on 
this important detail. The learner must be timed in his 
efforts from the very beginning. Smith well indicated 
the importance in ‘‘ Efforts without the element of timing 
pressure are always made on a relatively low level. . . 
Such practice is always slower than the typist’s best.”’ 

It is thus evident that timing of typing drills should 
be introduced very early in the course. It has been 
found practical to have timed writings even during the 
first week of typing provided such timed efforts do not 
exceed 15 seconds in length. Such timings may be used 
even before the writing of words and phrases of mean- 
ingful matter is utilized. 

A convenient procedure is to arrange the left paper 
guide so that the left margin may be placed at ‘‘O’’ on 
the scale, and thus when part of a line is completed, it 
is only necessary to look at the scale on the machine to 
determine the number of strokes in the line of writing. 
This plan is useful for all timed writings where a prob- 
lem of arrangement (such as in writing letters) is not 
involved. 

A plan may be developed for grading the practice 
work done by the learner. Quotations have already been 
included to emphasize the point that many are prone to 
give too much consideration to errors in the early part 
of the learner’s work. In most. instances it would be far 
better for the learner if the teacher would inspect his 
daily practice work only as a means of checking on his 
progress and let him understand that no grade is to be 
placed on it except as an inducement to make the proper 
effort to learn stroking. There is then no reason for the 
teacher’s collecting more than a sample of the daily 
work being done. The reason for this sample is to en- 
courage daily effort and to have a means of determining 
the progress being made. A plan for handling the lesson 
in this manner is suggested in the next few paragraphs. 

Most beginning texts are so organized that the daily 
lesson may be logically divided into three or more parts. 
The class may be asked to prepare each part on a sepa- 
rate sheet. Often a half sheet, for example, may be large 
enough for the preparation of each of the parts of the 
daily assignment. Assume that the procedure for divid- 
ing a particular assignment into three parts has been 
explained. Each member of the class then is requested to 
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type through the entire lesson trying each part only 
once. When the assignment has been typed in this man- 
ner, choose the part which needs improvement most, and 
try it again. He continues in this manner as long as time 
is available, until each part is in the best possible shape. 

There should be no announced rule as to the maximum 
number of errors permitted on an acceptable page. The 
learner is asked to do his best, to write through the 
lesson, then select for retyping the page most in need of 
improving. He then has an opportunity to bring each 
page up to his best quality of work. The number of 
errors acceptable on a page then becomes an individual 
problem. If a member of the class is apparently not ex- 
pending sufficient effort in preparing the daily lesson 
(submitting sheets with too many errors), it becomes an 
individual problem, and the teacher discusses it with the 
one pupil and suggests, when necessary, that the particu- 
lar learner attempt to reduce the errors involved. The 
teacher has the best opportunity in this way to adjust 
the assignment to the psychological needs of each learner. 
The real purpose is to encourage improvement, not to 
discourage good stroking habits, for error restrictions 
all too often discourage good stroking habits. 

When the class reports the teacher designates a par- 
ticular part (one of the three or four into which the 
daily lesson was divided) which is a representative sam- 
ple of the preparation of the daily lesson. If John has 
been careful to do over the poorest page each time until 
the desired degree of satisfaction is achieved, any of the 
sections will be representative of his best work. Of 
course, the teacher will not follow any particular pat- 
tern of calling for the section to be submitted for in- 
spection and grading. 

In an English class each member may read an as- 
signment of several pages. Particularly if the class is 
large the entire grade for the day may depend upon 
how the pupil answers a single question or describes a 
single situation. He has had to prepare the entire as- 
signment because he does not know what segment may be 
used as the basis for arriving at his grade. A similar 
principle is used by history and mathematics teachers. 
Why should the typing teacher feel any obligation to 
grade all the practice work done by every member of 
the class? 

These daily samples serve to encourage daily work on 
the assignment and give opportunity to assign grades 
when such is necessary for administrative purposes. Only 
then should a teacher begin to assign grades to these 
practice lessons. 

It has been suggested that the assignments be based 
on daily lessons. Many prefer to record progress rec- 
ords (grades) on a weekly basis. It has been found con- 
venient to collect these daily samples of the pupils’ work. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“Both vocational and personal-use typists need to be able to compose at the typewriter.” 


Objectives for High School Typewriting 


By RUSSELL J. HOSLER 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Briefly, the objectives for high school typewriting are: 
(1) to train pupils for vocational typewriting or (2) to 
train pupils for personal-use typewriting. While these 
objectives are of prime importance in considering high 
school typewriting, they remain rather meaningless un- 
less they are interpreted by stating more specific objec- 
tives. I shall try, in this short article, to list some of 
these more specific objectives, classifying them into the 
two main divisions of vocational and personal-use type- 
writing. 


Typewriting for Vocational Use 


Develop a basic skill in typewriting. The first objec- 
tive of any high school typewriting course should be the 
development of a basic skill, a foundation upon which 
all other objectives must bé built. In typewriting, as in 
the construction of a building, the structure (vocational 
competency in typewriting) can be only as strong as the 
foundation (basic skill in typewriting). By the term 
‘*basie skill’? I mean to include such things as proper 
technique, stroking rate, accuracy, and confidence in the 
operation of the typewriter. 

It is not my purpose in this article to state how these 
objectives may be attained, but I should like to say a 
little about the time factor in the development of them. 

A large percentage of our high schools today offer 
two years of typewriting; and unfortunately too much 
of this period, in my opinion, is spent in skill develop- 
ment. In recent years a great deal has been written to 
the effect that the development of typewriting skill can 
be speeded up. Likewise, there is considerable evidence 
from the many war-training programs that the time 
factor in developing typewriting skill can be greatly 
shortened. If the skill-building program is intensified 
(one semester should be sufficient), more of the total 
time available can be devoted to some of the other ob- 
jectives which are so frequently neglected simply be- 
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The first objective of any high school typewriting 
course should be the development of a basic skill. 


cause too much time is spent in a continuation of basic 
skill development throughout the two years of type- 
writing. Of course, basic skill will continue to be de- 
veloped during the entire instructional period; but, as 
the typewriting course progresses, less emphasis should 
be placed on the skill-development phase and more 
emphasis on the application of the skill. 

Develop vocational competency in typewriting. It is 
one thing to train our pupils to type straight copy ma- 
terial and quite another to train them to PRODUCE 
work comparable to that required in the business office. 
True, basic skill is vitally important as a foundation, 
and perhaps the measuring of that skill can best be done 
through timed writings from straight copy material. But 
the emphasis in the second semester (and later semesters, 
if timed writings are given) should be on the type of work 
that the typist will do in the business office. Timed writ- 
ings on straight copy should be used, both in practice 
and as a measure of typewriting skill, progressively 
less as the course develops. 

Production typewriting is more than just having our 
pupils typewrite letters and tabulated materials from 
models provided, as is frequently the extent of the 
high school production typewriting. Typing from models 
has its place, but it is only the first step in developing 
vocational competency. Our pupils must be taught to 
solve the many problems which are typical of those 
found in business offices. They must be taught to apply 
knowledges and skills, to interpret and follow directions, 
and to evaluate their own work. They must be taught to 
produce work that is mailable or usable according to 
reasonable office standards. Our pupils just don’t de- 
velop these abilities unless they have a great deal of 
practice in so doing. If we, as teachers of vocational 
typewriting, are to develop a real program of produc- 
tion typewriting in our classrooms, it means that we 
must have first-hand information on the type of work 
performed by typists in the business office. 
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“There is no value in learning how to typewrite unless the skill is applied.” 


Jurgensen,* who developed the typing ability analysis 
(an instrument to determine the vocational competency 
in typewriting of beginning office workers), stated: 

The Kimberly-Clark Typing Ability Analysis was developed 
after tests commonly used in high schools and business colleges 
were found to have little or no value in predicting typing 
success in a number of industrial positions. Analysis of possi- 
ble reasons why these tests fail to predict job success indicated 
factors found in the industrial situation. They fail to measure 
the ability to turn out all kinds of typing rapidly, accurately, 
and in good form. They fail to consider the importance of fol- 
lowing instructions, noting and correcting errors, the use of 
tools, handling of paper, placement of paper, and similar fac- 
tors. They emphasize straight copying and neglect the com- 
plexity of functions involved in a composite typing job. 


Mr. Jurgensen attempts to measure vocational com- 
-petency in his Typing Ability Analysis by testing the 

beginning office worker on many typical problems found 
in the business office. The ability to follow directions is 
given a great deal of weight in this test. Mr. Jurgensen 
found, as indicated in the above quotation, that there is 
little or no correlation between ability to typewrite on 
straight copy material and the ability to perform in the 
business office. 

The indictment made by Mr. Jurgensen of the ‘‘tests 
commonly used in high schools’’ is a serious one. It be- 
hooves us typewriting teachers to take careful cognizance 
of our teaching, and the measuring of our results, in 
order that our pupils do not display the weaknesses in- 
dicated by Mr. Jurgensen. It is hopeful to observe from 
the available literature in recent years that more type- 
writing teachers are training pupils for ‘‘the complexity 
of functions involved in a composite typing job.’’ The 
National Business Entrance Tests and the UBEA Stu- 
dent’s Typewriting Tests are further evidence of a 
change to more emphasis on production typewriting. 
We must go beyond the mere incorporation of a pro- 
gram in production work in our typewriting classes. We 
must develop an underlying philosophy that will make 
production the primary objective in our typewriting in- 
struction. This done, we will no longer measure the final 
achievement of our typewriting pupils in terms of words 
per minute; rather, we will set up standards in terms of 
the ability to perform on situations that include ‘‘the 
complexity of functions involved in a composite typing 
job.”’ 


Typewriting for Personal Use 


In personal-use typewriting, as in vocational type- 
writing, the first objective is the development of a good 
basic skill. It probably is unnecessary, though, to de- 
velop as high a basic skill for personal-use typewriting 


*Clifford E. Jurgensen, Preliminary Manual for KIMBERLY-CLARK 


TYPING ABILITY ANALYSIS, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
1942. 
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as for vocational typewriting. Assuming that we will 
have two semesters for personal-use typewriting, we have 
little need to differentiate between the objectives of the 
vocational and the personal-use programs during the 
first semester. It is most desirable, however, to distin- 
guish between the objectives of the two groups during 
the second semester. These groups should, therefore, be 
separated if at all possible during that time. 

Production work for personal-use typists. The per- 
sonal-use typewriting program should teach pupils how 
to apply their skill to appropriate situations just as the 
vocational typewriting program should. There is no 
value in learning how to typewrite unless the skill is ap- 
plied. Perhaps most pupils take personal-use- typewrit- 
ing so that they can typewrite their written reports in 
high school and in college. Unfortunately, few of the 
typewriting texts really give much material that is ap- 
propriate in training our pupils to set up their themes 
and other written reports that they will need to do, par- 
ticularly in college. We need to give a great deal of 
practice in arranging material of several pages in length 
which includes many footnotes. I would strongly recom- 
mend that the teacher of the personal-use typewriting 
class select a typical college term paper which would in- 
clude a cover page, a table of contents, context of several 
pages of appropriate material, several footnotes for each 
page, and a bibliography. This could be mimeographed 
in rough, unarranged form and used as an excellent 
exercise to train the prospective college student in a 
worthwhile situation. 

Composition at the typewriter. Both vocational and 
personal-use typists need to be able to compose at the 
typewriter. But pupils will not learn, by doing an ocea- 
sional exercise, to sit at the typewriter and put their 
thoughts in typed form without first writing them down 
in longhand. It takes practice—constant repetitive prac- 
tice—to develop the ability to compose directly to the 
typewriter. 

While I have listed the typing of manuscripts and the 
ability to compose at the typewriter as perhaps of great- 
est importance in teaching our personal-use classes to 
use their basic skill, it is important that our students 
be taught certain personal and business letter forms. 
Everyone has occasion to write letters, and almost every- 
one needs to compose an occasional business letter. In- 
stead of always having pupils type from letters already 
arranged, would it not be well to plan many of the letter 
exercises as lessons in composition as well? 

Finally, may I emphasize again that we  typewriting 
teachers must be more than teachers of skill. We must 
also be teachers of many knowledges which must be 
taught and re-taught in order that our pupils will apply 
their skills automatically to appropriate situations— 
whether for vocational or for personal-use typewriting. 
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“Standards vary from office to office and community to community.” 


Grading Plans for College Classes 


In Typewriting 


Marks are sometimes a better indication of a teacher’s personality than of the achievement made by a student. 


By FRANK LANHAM and IRENE PLACE 
School of Business Administration 
University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


In a classroom situation, to grade is to determine the 
position in a seale of rank, quality, or achievement at 
which a student has arrived. It is a mark assigned by a 
teacher to a pupil to indicate the degree of excellence 
or misery achieved. In assigning a grade to a pupil, the 
teacher ipso facto assigns the pupil to a grade; most 
teachers realize the implications of this. Much has been 
written and said about grading the achievement of stu- 
dents (or do we grade the student?) and teachers readily 
admit that grading is one of the hardest duties they have 
to perform. Some advocate the abandonment of grades; 
some toss sets of papers upstairs and grade according to 
the step on which each lands; some assign inflexible 
point values to all factors and take an impersonal mathe- 
matical average; and some weigh in primarily such 
nebulous factors as docility, agreeableness, and desire to 
succeed. Then there are those who try to isolate activi- 
ties within a subject and to formulate standards and 
objectives in terms of which they can measure the 
achievement of students. In typewriting this isolation 
of activities and the measurement of their enactment are 
less difficult than in other fields, for here learning is ac- 
companied by observable performance. 


Selecting a Grading Scale 


Typewriting courses are taught today in most institu- 
tions of higher learning. True, not all permit that 
credit for such a course be applied toward a degree, but 
that does not alter the fact that the teacher must meas- 
ure and label a student’s achievement in the subject. 
The teacher must still determine objectives for the 
course. In fact, the provisional acceptance of typewrit- 
ing and its precarious status in many institutions of 
higher learning has made it imperative that those who 
nurture this offering somehow clearly set forth objec- 
tives that differentiate collegiate level typewriting from 
high school or business school typewriting courses. As 
yet, this has not been done satisfactorily. Assuming that 
some distinctive objectives can be set forth, any plan for 
achievement evaluation must, of course, give proper con- 
sideration to such features. 
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Seales used for student evaluation should be selected 
to meet the standards of the educational institution. 
In collegiate level typewriting, the scale selected should 
be gauged to the purpose of higher education in general 
and the individual college in particular. This is another 
way of saying that whereas between educational insti- 
tutions we may never be able to agree on a system of 
marks for typewriting, we should at least aim to select 
a set of values on a level with that used in other 
subjects within the college. 

It is unfortunate that marks are sometimes a better 
indication of a teacher’s personality than of the achieve- 
ment made by a student. On a collegiate level where 
one is trying to show the need for a typewriting course 
by sheer weight of numbers enrolled, it is a temptation to 
‘‘mark easily’’ because unfortunately the character of a 
teacher’s marks does influence the popularity of a 
course. On the other hand, the breeze course becomes a 
haven for drones, and such transitory fame for a sub- 
ject makes it a poor curriculum risk. It is further un- 
fortunate that the symbols used in grading cannot be as- 
signed positive values that represent a standard series 
of meanings. In education we can probably never hope 
to attain such a perfect vardstick. 

Despite the character of marks assigned in collegiate 
level typewriting, there may well be a tendency for stu- 
dents and fellow faculty members to consider the subject 
a breeze. Too many, using earlier experiences as a sole 
basis for judgment, think of the course as nothing more 
than machine manipulation where speed tests are a part 
of each day’s class procedure. Of course, the solution is 
not to over-compensate by assigning lower marks than 
those given by colleagues, so that students will regard 
you as a hard grader. It does not necessarily follow that 
as you acquire the reputation of being a tough grader, 
the subject matter of your course will acquire stature, 
hence become of collegiate level. Part of the solution is 
to set forth sound objectives so very clearly that from 
the first day all students will understand these objectives 
and the nature of the subject matter to be used in attain- 
ing them. At this point, the writers wish to suggest that 
one of the distinctions between collegiate level type- 
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“Machine manipulation should not be the most important objective of collegiate typewriting course.” 


writing and that taught at the other levels of our edu- 
cational system should be the nature of the subject 
matter used in the teaching of the skill. It should be on 
a level commensurate with subject matter used in other 
courses. In other words, machine manipulation should 
not be the most important objective of a collegiate level 
typewriting course, not even of a first-year course. 


Using Goals as a Basis for Grades 


From the previous discussion, it must be apparent 
that the writers do not favor the ‘‘ A for effort’’ type of 
marks for collegiate level typewriting. Industry, perser- 
verance, effort, and other personal characteristics are 
important attributes for effective learning, but in type- 
writing, achievement of predetermined goals must be the 
reference point for any plan of assigning marks. The 
goals must be predetermined, for the objectives must be 


related to measurable performance (and the catalogue | 


should not announce one set of goals only to disregard 
them in actual practice). 

When defensible over-all objectives have been selected 
for each course in the collegiate level typwriting pro- 
eram, they should be restated in terms of specific actions 
or performances. The ability to perform these various 
actions can then be accepted as evidence of achievement 
of an over-all objective, or progress toward it. Objec- 
tives stated in terms of specific activities not only ex- 
pedite the measuring of achievement but make the over- 
all objective itself more meaningful. For example, an 
over-all objective may be to attain business standards of 
production for typewritten materials; so stated, the ob- 
jective is a not-too-meaningful generalization and one 
that students may not appreciate or recognize as they 
progress toward it. Such an objective becomes clarified, 
however, when stated in terms of activities that give evi- 
dence of standards of production, for example: 

1. to type business letters of 150 to 200 words from 

rough copy at the rate of four an hour 

2. to address forty envelopes in one hour 

Achievement of the over-all objective can now be 
gauged by the teacher as well as the students themselves. 
No doubt some of the readers would like at this point to 
stop and debate the reliability of the standards set forth 
in the above activities. Business has not as yet handed 
us reliable production standards for various types of 
typewriting activities nor are they likely to, for stand- 
ards vary from office to office and community to commu- 
nity. It would be ideal, of course, if teachers made 
studies in their respective communities in order to ferret 
out standards, but let us be realistic; few of them do or 
are likely to do se. Should we avoid, therefore, using 
standards other than net words per minute (a standard, 
incidentally, that did not come from business), or can 
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teachers over a period of years set forth specific activity 
based on the achievement of past students? The writers 
believe this latter is possible and that such standards 
will often be higher than those maintained in the. offices 
of the community. 
At the University of Michigan a general over-all ob- 
jective for the first course in typewriting is: 
To review English grammar on a functional 
basis and to learn elements of usage peculiar 
to typewritten or printed form. 
This, over a period of years, has been set forth as a 
defensible objective peculiarly adapted to the needs of 
all our students, whether they plan to use the typewriter 
as a personal tool in school or in a profession, or whether 
they plan to use it vocationally in a business or teaching 
situation. In restating this objective in terms of specific 
performance, the following have been set forth: 
1. to detect and correct errors in punctuation in all 
typewritten materials used 
2. to detect and correct (consulting a dictionary when 
necessary) all misspelled words 
3. to detect and correct grammatical errors in all 
typewritten materials used 
4. to detect and correct all errors in capitalization in 
all typewritten materials used 
5. to detect and correct all errors in the expression of 
symbols in all typewritten materials used 
A student who can demonstrate performance in the 
foregoing has, we believe, achieved the above over-all 
objective. Some may challenge the validity of the specific 
demanding ‘‘error detection’’ since this is so closely 
allied to what may be considered to be a measure of in- 
telligence.. We, of course, have no objections to meas- 
uring intelligence in typewriting, if that is it. We feel 
that students, at least on the collegiate level, should be 
measured on achievement despite the fact that it may 
take intelligence to achieve. We have also observed that 
the practice which students receive in detecting errors 
in the drill materials we use, develops a critical alertness 
necessary when preparing typewritten materials. 


Conclusion 


Grading then is a ‘‘tagging process’’ whereby each 
student is labeled as having attained a certain proficien- 
cy in terms of predetermined goals. The selection of 
the insignia to be used on the label and the actual value 
assigned to it differ from teacher to teacher, school to 
school, and subject to subject. In typewriting, the prob- 
lem of achievement evaluation is less difficult than in 
some subjects, for learning is accompanied by observable 
and measurable performance. In fact, it is unnecessary 
to weigh or even determine the component factors of 
achievement such as intelligence or personal qualities, 
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“Performance standards should not, in general, be based on straight-copying material.” 


since proficiency in the activities selected presupposes 
sufficient proportions of these for success. Manipulative 
performance alone should not, however, be the sole ac- 
tivity considered in determining a grade in typewriting, 
especially on a collegiate level. Over-all goals should be 
set forth, based on the needs of the students and on a 
level commensurate with subject matter goals in the 
college as a whole. These goals should be restated in 


Standards and Objectives 


terms of activities. Standards set forth in the activities 
may be coincident with or higher than business stand- 
ards, but should stem from the needs of college people. 
The standards may be the result of measured student 
classroom performance over a period of time. Measure- 
ment of performance in terms of predetermined class- 
room goals will be more meaningful to students and like- 
wise be attuned to the purposes of collegiate training. 


for College Typewriting Classes 


A one-semester course in college should attempt to cover the equivalent of one year’s work in high school. 


By JAMES M. THOMPSON 


’ Chairman, Department of Business Education 


Eastern Illinois State College 
Charleston, Illinois 


Typewriting taught at the collegiate level should be a 
general development and polishing course. It should be 
designed so that it will perfect skill and at the same time 
make this accomplished skill serve as a tool of expression 
in the educational development that is to follow. A 
eourse which offers less than this fails to merit standing 
among other collegiate courses and justifies the charge 
that college typewriting in too many cases is nothing 
more than a high-school course. This criticism is based 
on the fact that many teachers of college typewriting 
have inferior training to- other members of their col- 
legiate staff, and that the textbook material offered for 
college teaching differs very little from that used in 
high school. 

A college course in typewriting can be designed and 
instructed so that its collegiate validity is unquestion- 
able. Naturally, a great deal depends upon the in- 
structor. This is particularly true in view of the cur- 
rent failure of textbook authors to provide teaching 
material which compares with other college textbook 
material in scope and design. It means that the instruc- 
tor must assume the responsibility for providing instruc- 
tion to supplement textbook offerings. It means, there- 
fore, that he must have a cultural background, that he 
must understand the psychology of teaching, and that he 
must know his subject thoroughly and all its potential 
possibilities for the general development of the college 
student he is to teach. 

In outlining objectives for the college course, most of 
the attention is given to that instruction which goes be- 
yond the development of skill. It is taken for granted 
that skill development must follow along in the methods 
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of procedure which have long been accepted. It is with 
this development of skill that the high-school course in 
typewriting generally leaves off and the college course 
begins. Naturally, the development of skill must come 
first. Most college enrollees have had the course in high 
school and so need only to perfect the skill they have al- 
ready acquired. Those who have had no typewriting 
of course need skill development from the beginning. 
This generally takes less time with the more mature stu- 
dent than with those taking the course in high school. 
Assuming, then, that skill must be acquired and that 
it must be maintained throughout the training period, 
the further objectives of the course are directed toward 
expanding and accelerating its use. The student should 
be encouraged early in the course to correlate his other 
courses with typewriting. Learning to take notes at the 
machine and later developing these notes into reports 
and term papers helps him to think while typing. Com- 
posing at the machine is a test of his usage of English 
and spelling as well as a challenge to self-expression and 
practice in automatic manipulation of the machine. He 
should be required to learn everything possible about the 
history of the typewriter, its mechanical construction. 
the unusual uses that have been made of it since it was 
first invented, and all of the possible uses that can still 
be made of it in addition to its use as an office machine. 
This study will necessitate reference work in the library 
and from other sources and the construction of notebooks 
for future reference. The college course should provide 
special emphasis on the typing of charts, forms, and 
eraphs; in editing manuscripts; arranging statistical 
material into readable form; filling in legal and business 
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“The teacher cannot impart to his students what he himself does not possess.” 


forms; and correcting business letters. Styling should 
also be emphasized with plenty of opportunity for the 
student to set up stylings not used in the book. In this 
connection he should be shown the effect of different 
stylings on various types of copy and be encouraged to 
work out new arrangements to be displayed and tested 
for effect. Throughout the course the student should be 
required to detect his own weaknesses in machine manip- 
ulation, in the use of English, in spelling, in vocabulary, 
and in his work in general. From these weaknesses he 
should construct his own remedial drills, and other prac- 
tice materials that will help him to overcome them. This 
process should be continuous from the beginning to the 
completion of the course. 

As to the standards of achievement in the college 
course, the pace is accelerated in comparison to high- 
school work because the student is more mature. A one- 
semester course in college should attempt to cover the 
equivalent of One year’s work in high school, and a two- 
semester course should cover approximately two years’ 
work on the secondary level. College standards of per- 
formance should be approximately 25 per cent above 
high-school standards. For instance, if the minimum 
speed requirement on the secondary level for the first 
year is 40 net words per minute, then the minimum 
requirement for college should be 50 net words per min- 
ute. This same standard should carry through on letter 
writing, addressing envelopes, typewriting stencils, or 
whatever the activity may be, including the work sup- 
plemented to that outlined in the textbook. 

For students who have had prior training in typewrit- 
ing before enrolling in college, a placement test must be 
given before the course begins in order to assign the stu- 
dent correctly. Approximately half of all college stu- 
dents have taken typewriting before. This placement 
test may cover letter writing, tabulation, rough draft, 
or other work, but the gross typewriting speed is gen- 
erally considered the most reliable factor in determining 
the placement. One year in high school usually places 
the student in the second semester of a college class. Of 
course the placement can fall above or below this level. 

The reasons for taking typewriting in college usually 
fall into three groups: personal use, semi-vocational use, 
and vocational use. The personal-use group wants it for 
writing term papers, for writing personal or business 
letters, for preparing various types of reports, and writ- 
ing letters of application. Those in the semi-vocational 
group expect to use it in such activities as radio, re- 
ligion, newspaper work, and small businesses. The voca- 
tional users to be successful must develop a high degree 
of proficiency in handling all forms of business papers 
and be able to sustain a high production rate over a long 
period of time. 

At the end of the first semester the students in the 
personal-use group should be able to write approximately 
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40 words per minute on straight copy; type a simple 
business letter; do tabulation; understand how to clean 
the typewriter, change the ribbon, and see that it gets 
needed repairs; be able to erase and proofread; and to 
use carbon paper correctly. His knowledge of English 
usage, including spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
syllabication, and paragraphing should now be im- 
proved ; he should be able to diagnose his own typewrit- 
ing difficulties and to adopt appropriate remedial work 
for their correction ; and should have developed a knowl- 
edge of how to direct his own growth in typewriting 
abilities after leaving school. 

In addition to the above objectives, students who have 
completed the second semester of college typewriting 
should be able to compose usable copy directly at the 
typewriter ; sustain a typewriting rate over long periods 
of time; do complicated tabulation ; write several differ- 
ent styles of letters; use several sheets of carbon paper 
and address envelopes; be able to arrange material ecor- 
rectly in tables of content, bibliographies, and outlines; 
be able to detect all errors, especially the typographical 
and written English form; know how to exercise emo- 
tional control while engaged in typewriting activities; 
and how to maintain habits of systematic work. He 
should have developed a habit of accuracy in all matters; 
a discriminating attitude in judging his own and the 
work of others; and an appreciation of the uses to which 
typewriting skill may be put in any life or occupational 
situation. The class should average over 50 net words 
per minute on a ten-minute writing. 

In addition to the objectives for the first and second 
semesters, the third semester should accomplish good 
work habits and a system for handling routine assign- 
ments. The student should have by now learned about 
production standards; and how to acquire vocational 
information in the field. He should have aequired the 
ability to judge the quality of his own typewriting abili- 
ties in relation to the entrance and promotional require- 
ments at the different levels; and how to direct all aux- 
iliary typewriting activities. Although speed is not pri- 
marily the goal for this semester, the minimum speed on 
a ten-minute writing should be 60 net words per minute. 
The specific standards for this group should approxi- 
mate the following: to type a minimum of 60-70 words 
per minute for long periods of time. Typists should be 
able to retain at least 70 per cent of their straight copy 
rates when typing business letters. At least ten, one- 
page form letters should be typed in an hour. Some 150 
envelopes should be addressed’ in an hour from a type- 
written list or card file. At least four stencils an hour 
should be typed, averaging 200 words per stencil. Fill- 
ins, consisting of the name, street address, city, and a 
salutation should be typed at the rate of 100 per hour. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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“Our emphasis in the field of typewriting has tended to be too strongly on words per minute.” 


Standards and Objectives of Typewriting 


at the Collegiate Level 


Do we place too much stress on goals of spzed at the sacrifice,of goals of productivity? 


By RUTH BELL, Instructor of Business Education 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
New York, N.Y. 


Objectives of typewriting tend to group themselves as 
follows: proper use of the parts of the machine; proper 
posture; proper rhythm, control and touch; plausible 
accurate performance; plausible speed of performance; 
usable production of all types of business pieces; proper 
remedial work; and constant development of good work 
habits and attitudes. 

Setting standards to accomplish these objectives is a 
difficult matter. It is particularly hard to determine a 
group of standards which will be acceptable to all col- 
leges. Nearly every college allots a different number of 
hours to the courses and allocates a different number of 
eredits to these courses. There is a wide variation in 
the many textbooks in use. There is a difference in the 
teaching staffs—their knowledge, experience, method of 
presentation, and skill in the art of human relationships. 
There are no two identical sets of student groups. All 
these factors naturally necessitate a variance in stand- 
ards. 

At Hunter College standards follow this plan. For the 
first semester there are four class periods of 50 minutes 
each. This first course carries one credit. The net type- 
writing speed to be obtained is 25 net words a minute. 
For the second semester there are four class periods of 
50 minutes each with a net speed of 40 words a minute 
required. This course carries one credit. The third term 
has four class periods of 50 minutes each, and this course 
carries one credit. The net typewriting speed to be ob- 
tained is 50 net words a minute on a ten-minute speed 
test. The fourth semester of typewriting is also four 
class periods a week of 50 minutes each with one credit 
for the course. The class objective in terms of speed is 
60 net words a minute on a ten-minute test. In relation 
to business procedures and forms, some simple ones are 
covered in the first semester with stress and progression 
on business pieces in the later courses. 

Although the goals set in terms of net speed are re- 
spectively 25, 40, 50, and 60 words a minute on straight 
copy, performance is not held to rigidly, but rather ap- 
proximately. For instance, a student who makes 38 or 
29 net words in the second term is permitted to continue. 
This seems reasonable as it is near enough to indicate 
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that the student will not have too much of a struggle in 
the next course. Here [ should like to mention a problem 
concerning whatever standards are set for the first se- 
mester of typewriting. The remedy for this problem 
has been puzzling because of certain academic and stu- 
dent barriers. Inasmuch as standards increase relatively 
each semester, there ought to be some way of eliminating 
students who show very little promise at the end of the 
first semester. A student who barely makes whatever 
goals are set for the first semester, or makes them the 
last two weeks of the semester with considerable effort, 
is a poor risk for the second semester. That is the D stu- 
dent. Would it not be wise at this juncture to advise 
discontinuance or advise only C students to continue 
their training in this field? On what basis could this be 
done? There are definite difficulties. The student is not 
cenvineed that this might be the best policy. Usually he 
is reluctant to think that he will not do better the next 
semester. A student is forever hopeful and optimistic 
about improvement in a skill subject, and it is almost in- 
credible to an inexperienced D student that his chance 
for success in the next semester is relatively poor. If he 
does pass the second semester, it usually will be with 
considerable effort, strain, and anxiety. And, too, if he 
does make the second semester goal, he is very likely to 
be a D student again or perhaps even a failure. This is 
far from a competent typist after one year’s training. 
On the academic side, the student almost always wants 
to continue. Students do not want or like to upset their 
planned academic schedule. Hunter College has three 
groups of students taking typewriting courses: the major 
and minor students in business education, and the stu- 
dents who are taking the courses optionally. The latter 
group of students are liberal arts-majors in many varied 
fields of college work. The majors and minors in business 
education would be very reluctant to drop out at the end 
of the first semester as this would necessitate a complete 
change into another field of study. The optional stu- 
dents would be very hesitant to drop typewriting at the 
end of the first semester as it would curtail their hope 
that typewriting could be utilized as a chance for occu- 
pational entry. This possibility was perhaps their pri- 
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cal text designed to give complete instruction in Business 
English. Like other Tressler books, it is divided into two 
parts: language activities and a handbook of grammar and 
English usage. Beginning with such subjects as listening to 
and understanding business conversations, acting as recep- 
tionist, and using the telephone, the first section gives full 
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business situations. The Handbook section provides drill on 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling, and is also a reference 
book on correct usage. Simple, concise instructions, together 
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nent. Actual letters written by experienced businessmen serve 
as models for the students. Numerous cartoons enliven the 
text and serve as visual aids to dramatize important points. 
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mary purpose in taking the course. It seems to me that 
some students are permitted to continue typewriting who 
have insufficient ability to prepare for professional use 
of the subject. 

In the second term the standard is twofold, mainly: 
the attainment of 40 net words a minute, and the intro- 
duction and production of many types of business forms 
and procedures. These forms and procedures include the 
various letter styles, envelopes, tabulations, billing exer- 
cises, rough drafts, bibliographies, postal cards, and tele- 
erams. In addition, the correct care of the machine, rib- 
bon changing, the correct use of carbons, the use of foot- 
notes, correct erasing procedure, writing on ruled paper, 
use of various sizes of stationery, svllabication, correct 
use of abbreviations, number accuracy and use, some 
legal work, and the various problems of crowding and 
spreading are taught. 

This twofold purpose, speed of writing and practical 
use of tvpewriting business activities, seems to pose some 
difficulty. So very busy are many teachers instructing in 
the set-up of these various forms and procedures (at the 
same time taking class time to build additional speed), 
that they tend to forget or lose sight of placing emphasis 
on marketable production in any one of the forms or a 
combination of them. This is probably due to the promi- 
nence that speed rates have been given in setting up 
standards in typewriting in the past. Speed goals should 
and do help production, but they do not entirely do the 
trick. 
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Also in this second semester’s work, there is the dan- 
ger of avoidance of too little stress on student self-diree- 
tion and initiative. Too many instructors give the stu- 
dent every detail of placement, planning, and direction 
either by board, mimeographed sheet, or oral explanation 
instead of letting the student discern from the book and 
his own judgment what is wanted. Of course, at the in- 
cipient stage of each new kind of procedure the teacher 
should lead the group. However, his instruction should 
transfer quickly from the group leadership to special 
individual helpfulness. I believe the reason the instrue- 
tor does use these former methods is that he feels he has 
a good bit of material to cover in the term. Therefore, if 
he heads the class constantly in planning and procedure, 
the material can be covered more quickly and correct 
patterns of procedure set. The other method so very fre- 
quently used is to give sample group instruction; as- 
sign similar work; sit back while the work is being done; 
wait for papers to be turned in; find errors; returns pa- 
pers; and speak to the class or write comments on in- 
dividual papers. This is both wasteful of student and 
teacher time. It seems to me very little time should be 
spent on any method that leaves the student’s self-re- 
lianece and initiative development almost untouched. At 
the college level, it would seem that initiative, judgment, 
and self-reliance ought to be the keynotes, if real stu- 
dent ability is desired. The teacher should set right pat- 
terns and then do individual work with those who need 
it. In other words, in place of continual emphasis on 
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instruction or sitting back waiting for papers, the in- 
structor should be very interested in working on an in- 
dividual basis, showing those students who need it how 
to manage better, place materials more efficiently, and 
produce more quickly. 

To take up another part of the typewriting picture 
from a different angle that would seem to indicate a re- 
vision in standards, let us listen to the businessman. Over 
and over again in business surveys businessmen decry the 
lack of competency of typists. The businessman con- 
tends that it is almost a rarity to obtain a typist who 
combines consistent accuracy and speed, competent man- 
agement of typewriter and materials, and quick produc- 
tion. One of the reasons I believe this is true is that too 
many students terminate their typewriting training at 
the end of one year. Thus, some of them do not really 
possess marketable skill, but are on the market. This 
situation reflects on the schools. If we could somehow 
depend on the majority of the one-year students saying 
they have limited skill when applying, it would be better 
for them and better for the school. This we cannot ex- 
pect to happen. The students are too anxious to get 
positions to mention any limitation, and this is only 


human. This unfortunate situation may, in part, be due — 


to standards set. Various schools are already trying out 
standards that place more emphasis on marketable pro- 
ductivity rather than accomplishment of certain speed 


goals plus whatever speed of productivity comes about 
by practice on business forms. 

Another reason why the businessman sends up a cry 
of discontent with typists is that the second-year stu- 
dents of typewriting, although competent typists pro- 
vided they have had adequate background, do not enter 
the business field as typists. They are the majors and 
minors in business education and usually go into teach- 
ing or junior business positions. Thus, the business- 
man’s dilemma is that he is getting the one-year type- 
writing students. The great majority of these students 
have obtained a modicum of speed and business produc- 
tivity. At this hiring stage, the businessman thinks he 
should get a real producer of business material with at 
least an average degree of productivity on business 
pieces. 

This again then brings up the question, ‘‘Could we 
get better results and serve the requirements of business- 
men better by a change in standards?’’ Do we place too 
much stress on goals of speed at the sacrifice of goals of 
productivity? I am inclined to believe our emphasis in 
the field of typewriting has tended to be too strongly on 
words per minute rather than productivity of business 
picces. 

However, there is an awareness in the field that stand- 
ards might be improved if the emphasis were changed 
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EXAMINE THESE THREE Practice Sets 


THEY WILL EQUIP YOUR STUDENTS WITH ESSENTIAL SKILLS 
1. Clerical Practice 


A short course that will train your students in a limited period of time to be competent clerical 
workers or assistant bookkeepers. It will train them to make entries on the records of sales, 
invoices, eash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. It will also teach 
them to post to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. Your students will become 
familiar with every type of modern business document. All the work is done on genuine standard 
forms exactly like those used in business. 


2. Payroll Record Keeping 


This unit consists of text material, practice instructions, and a complete set of standard payroll 
forms, employee earnings records, and prescribed governmental reports. The practice assign- 
ments provide experience in computing regular and overtime hours, earnings, deductions for 
old-age benefits, unemployment insurance, and other deductions. Posting to the earnings 
records and preparation of federal and state returns are included. 


3. Simplified Record Keeping 


A short, concise, practical course in simplified record keeping for various kinds of small retail 
businesses. Actual business forms of the most modern design are used throughout. The course 
includes complete data for the preparation of operating statements and balance sheets; it pro- 
vides information for the preparation of tax returns and governmental reports; it affords complete 
financial control of the business. és 
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USED BY LEADING SCHOOLS 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


No wonder more schools are using Copy-rite LIQUID 
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Bell 
(Continued from page 52) 


somewhat. There is now the willingness to experiment 
that comes with the awareness that possible faults in 
existent standards are present. Various schools are ex- 
perimenting according to their particular set-ups, and, 
therefore, I believe as time marches on that revisions in 
standards will come about that will be helpful to the 
businessman and to the schools. 


Clevenger 
(Continued from page 43) 


A filing folder may be provided for each member of the 
class, and should be made available to a class secretary 
who collects and files the daily work; it may be more 
convenient to have each file his own work. At the end 
of the week the work may be removed and grouped to be 
graded. These folders may be stored in a filing cabinet 
or any other place under the teacher’s control. 


Grading Timed Writings 


For a long time there has been an established practice 
of grading timed writings in terms of net words per min- 
ute after deducting a penalty of fifty strokes (ten words) 
for each error. This practice was developed as means 
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of grading the expert. However, since many teachers 
taught typists whom they hoped might participate in 
such contests, the. learners were graded by this proce- 
dure so that they would be familiar with contest grading 
rules. Because of the widely established customs of 
speaking of achievement in terms of net words per min- 
ute, the basis serves nicely for comparative purposes be- 
tween classes in various areas. You have probably heard 
of the old proverb about working ‘‘the good horse to 
death.’ Well, many teachers have about worked a good 
horse (the ten-word penalty) to death. It is time we 
developed some other grading practices to use along with 
this one which has little, if any, vocational value. 

Did you ever hear of an office that measured its typists 
in terms of net words a minute on copy on the basis of 
the ten-word penalty? The measuring ‘‘rod”’ is invaria- 
bly in terms of usable copy after all errors are cor- 
rected. Lessenberry‘ developed a plan for grading copy 
in terms of CWPM (correct words per minute) which 
consists of counting only the words that do not contain 
errors. In effect, this amounts to a penalty of one word 
(five strokes) for each error. Selby* developed a for- 
mula caleulating accuracy in terms of the number otf 
words as related to the number of errors. 

In view of the office standard of measuring copy, 
would it not be wise for teachers to make greater use 
of a plan (particularly in the last part of the course) 
that approaches the office standard. Perhaps we could 
speak of UWPM (usable words per minute) as meaning 
the actual number of correct words per minute after 
including time to type, proofread, and correct the copy. 
This approaches an actual office situation. For example, 
assume that a pupil types 1350 strokes in five minutes, 
but also uses an additional minute to proofread and 
make corrections. The 1350 strokes are the equivalent of 
270 words, and since six minutes were needed to type 
and correct the copy, dividing 270 to 6 gives a rate of 
45 UWPM. 


SUMMARY : The weakness in the budget system is not 
so much in the weekly grading plan as in the weaknesses 
that so often accompany it. It is important that learners 
plan their work on a daily basis working always with a 
drive toward some particular goal. The use of the ten- 
word error penalty is overworked because it does not ap- 
proach an actual office situation. Students should be 
taught under the office standard of usable words per 
minute—time being counted for both typing and correct- 
ing copy which might be expressed as UWPM. 
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(Continued from page 37) 


consideration of frequency is observed in the advanced 
classes, especially when there is a new drive for skill 


improvement. 


Rates: Elementary Typewriting. At the end of the 
six-weeks period the student should typewrite 25 gross 
words per minute for three minutes, on three separate 
occasions, with five or fewer errors on each timed writ- 
ing. The timed writing may be on practiced material. 
For a B grade he must typewrite at least 22 words per 
minute, with all other factors the same as for an A 
grade. For those who receive a C grade, the requirement 
is 20 words per minute, and likewise all other factors 
remain constant for this grade. 

During the following marking periods of six-week in- 
tervals, the student is expected to increase his rate five 
words per minute for an A grade for each marking 
period. For a B grade, the requirement is increased all 
the way from two to five words for each marking period. 
To obtain a C, it is necessary to increase only ten words 
during the rest of the year. The amount varies from 
none in some periods, to two to three words per minute 
in a given marking period. 

It is interesting to note the requirement for an A 
grade is 25 words per minute for the first marking 
period, and for the same grade at the end of the year, 
the total increase constitutes only 25 words per minute. 
This can be explained in that the learning curve in type- 
writing shows a marked increase at the beginning, but 
that there is a decided leveling off in the growth of skill 
(not necessarily a plateau, however) in later stages. This 
marked difference can be explained in that the student 
had acquired, previous to his formal instruction in type- 
writing, many of the components of typewriting skill 
such as the ability to manipulate or tap fingers. Also, 
there are additional obstacles to overcome which also 
add to the difticulty of the skill, such as an increase in 
the length of writing, number of errors, and so forth. 
These additional refinements of technique level off the 
rate of skill development. 


Rates: Advanced Typewriting. At the end of the sec- 

ond year the student is expected to typewrite with no 
more than five errors: 
60 nwpm on a ten-minute timed writing for an A grade 
50 nwpm on a ten-minute timed writing for a B grade 
40 nwpm on a ten-minute timed writing for a C grade 
All conditions for administering the tests should be the 
same for all three grade levels. 

Actually, at the end of the first six-weeks period of 
the second year, the student is expected to typewrite 50 
gross words per minute for an A grade with a differential 
of ten words between the B and the C grades. At the 
beginning of the second year, however, this is a gross 
speed score for five minutes, with three or fewer errors 
for three times, and the timed writings are on practiced 
material. 
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It will be noted that the rate of increase during the 
second year is not so high as for the first year. It be- 
comes increasingly more difficult to increase one’s speed 
in the advanced stages of typewriting. It is more diffi- 
cult for the class as a whole to increase from 50-60 net 
words per minute in the second year than it is for the 
class to increase from 15-25 gross words per minute in 
the first six weeks of instruction. 

Thus we have an explanation for some specific grading 
plans for beginning and advanced typewriting. The fol- 
lowing charts illustrate the detailed requirements for 
speed rate grades in typewriting. The standards in- 
dicated apply for a specific situation only and as a result 
should be broadly interpreted. The writer wishes to em- 
phasize only that the principles underlying the deter- 
mination of these rates are far more important than the 
specific rates shown on the charts. 

It is to be remembered also that the copying rate is 
only one aspect of the total grade: This article does not 
attempt to evaluate standards for the composite grade in 
typewriting. 


Suggested Grading Scale for Speed 


ELEMENTARY TYPEWRITING: 
Gross 


Mar..ing or Length in Frequency of 


Pe.iod Grade Rate Net Minutes Errors Score Material* 
1st A 25 G 3 5 3 = aid 
B 22 G 3 5 3 P 
Cc 20 G 3 5 3 P 
2nd A 30 G 3 4 3 i tg 
B 25 G 3 4 3 P 
Cc 22 G 3 4 3 x 
3rd A 35 G 5 3 1 ig 
B 30 G 5 3 1 cg 
Cc 25 G 5 3 1 P 
4th A 40 G 5 3 2 P 
B 85 G 5 3 2 e 
Cc 28 G 5 3 2 ig 
5th A 45 G 5 3 g »% P 
B 38 G 5 3 a P 
C 30 G 5 3 1 > 
6th 50 G 5 3 N*** 
B 40 G 5 3 1 N 
Cc 30 G 5 3 1 N 
ADVANCED TYPEWRITING: 
1st A 50 G 5 3 3 P 
B 40 G 5 3 3 P 
Cc 30 G 5 8 3 P 
2nd A 53 G 5 3 3 P 
B 43 G 5 3 3 La 
Cc 33 G 5 3 8 P 
3rd A 55 G 5 3 2 P 
B 45 G 5 8 2 P 
Cc 35 G 5 3 2 af 
4th A 57 G 7 4 1 sf 
B 47 G 4 
Cc 37 G 7 4 1 _ 
5th A 60 G 10 5 1 st 
B 50 G 10 5 1 Ld 
Cc 40 G 10 5 1 = 
6th A 60 N 10 5 1 N 
B 50 N 10 5 1 N 
Cc 40 N 10 5 1 N 


*Syllabic intensity to remain 1.30 to 1.40 throughout 
**Practiced material 
***New material 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 20) 


Type with One Hand, Nina K. Richardson, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 1946, 28 pages (Paper bound) 28 cents. 
Those who are engaged in teaching typewriting to handicapped 
persons will find in this pamphlet a valuable aid in the presenta- 
tion of typewriting on the early learning level, preparatory 
to the use of a standard typewriting text for the advanced skills. 
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Test I—First Semester 
Problem I—Centering 
Problem II—Business Letter 
Problem III—Tabulation 
Five-Minute Timed Writing 


Test II—Second Semester 
Problem I—Business Letter 
Problem II—Centering 
Problem III—Tabulation 
Five-Minute Timed Writing 


Test 11I—Third Semester 
Problem I—Rough Draft 
Problem II—Business Letter 
Ten-Minute Timed Writing 


Test IV—Fourth Semester 


Problem I—Simple Financial Statement 


Problem II—Business Letter 


office..... 


Students T ypewriting Tests are made to order! 


teachers and businessmen. 


throughout the United States. 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 


pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma M. Potter 
and a special committee appointed by the National Council 
for Business Education. Current revisions were directed by 
Elvin S. Eyster and Irol W. Balsley of Indiana University, 


and prepared by Theta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. 


It is 


the policy of the sponsor of these tests to conduct a continu- 


visable. 


Problem I1I—Tabulation and Rough Draft 


Ten-Minute Timed Writing 


Tests are designed for use with any typewriting 


textbook. 
PRICE LIST 

1 package (10 tests and manual)...... $1.00 
2 packages (20 tests and manual)...... 1.60 
3 packages (30 tests and manual)...... 2.10 
4 packages (40 tests and manual)...... 2.60 
5 packages (50 tests and manual)...... 3.00 
6 packages (60 tests and manual)...... 3.45 
7 packages (70 tests and manual)...... 3.85 
8 packages (80 tests and manual)...... 4.20 


9 packages or more @ 50 cents a package 


Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 

Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual )—$1.00. 


A manual for teachers which in- 
cludes complete instructions for 
administering, interpreting, and 
scoring the tests is included with 
each order. 


TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


ous program of research and make revisions as deemed ad- 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for Student’s Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $...........ccccceseeeeeeeees in payment. 


ealivcacccevnaesas packages of Test I 

Seedsbigqeceeeeecee’ packages of Test II 
packages of Test III 
ctnbdastngiatecs packages of Test IV 


specimen sets 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 


Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
of Education or school order forms. 


Name and Title 


School or Organization 


Address ..... ; City & State 
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Puts the student behind 


the store counter... 


Applied Retailing 


By Louise Hitchcock, Fairmont State College, Fairmont, 

West Virginia 
Here is sound, practical training in retailing that tells the 
student clearly and concisely— 

© How to obtain a position in the retail field. 

° How to progress toward a better-paying job 

in retailing. 

* How to sell effectively. 
There are 222 pages, size 814,” x 11”, that give all the facts 
a high-calibre retail employee should know—with detach- 
able worksheets for practical application of every aspect 
covered. A wealth of charts serve to illustrate each topic 
and guide the student toward a positive understanding of 
actual conditions in the retail store. Ideally adapted for 
use with Store Salesmanship, Third Edition. 


Store Salesmanship 


Tuirp Epition 


By Brisco, Griffith and Robinson 


This revised edition contains an abundance of new features 
which reflect the newer methods adopted by representative 
retailing establishments. It-meets important teaching needs 
disclosed by an extensive survey of teachers of store sales- 
manship. See for yourself why it is the most interesting, 
authoritative and practical text in the field of retail selling. 


English For Business 


By Parkhurst 


This text brings to the classroom the flavor of practical 
business that enables the student to see the dollars-and- 
cents value in a command of English. Why not see for 
yourself the wealth of illustrative material, the helpful 
home assignments, and vocabulary-building exercises, by 
sending for your copy now? 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 17) 


must feel the need for further training and the coordina- 
tor must show how the distributive education program 
will fill the need. Finally, the community at large must 
realize how it will benefit from this three-fold relation- 
ship. 

There are several methods that may be used for deter- 
mining the needs of a local community but the one best 
adapted for the local situation should be considered. 
The employee survey is the method that can be used most 
effectively either in large or small communities for deter- 
mining the needs to be filled by a distributive education 
program. The questionnaire type of survey in which 
courses are listed and provision is made for the em- 
ployees to actually check the desired courses, is most 
effective. The employees will be more interested in a 
program that has been set up as a result of their ex- 
pressed desire and will be more willing to take courses 
that are provided in accordance with their wishes. The 
courses in greatest demand according to the question- 
naire should then be offered in the program. 

The necessity for establishing an advisory committee 
in which business, civic, employee organization, school 
and store personnel are represented, is of major impor- 
tance. This provides the employers and school people 
the opportunity to discuss what they consider to be the 
needs and to present their opinions on what should be 
included in planning for the program. 

The operation of a program which will meet the 
total distributive occupations training needs of a com- 
munity will be facilitated considerably by a standardiza- 
tion of courses offered on the adult level. The formula- 
tion of a standardized series of units on the adult level 
fer which some form of recognized credit, such as the 
diploma offered in Connecticut, is granted will serve to 
maintain long term interest on the part of local em- 
ployees. Such eredit provides an incentive, which in 
itself will increase the appreciation for the benefits of 
training in the minds of both the merchants in the com- 
munity and their employees. 

The suggested program set up in the state of Con- 
necticut for adult-in-service training programs is de- 
scribed briefly as follows: 

Employees are to be granted diplomas upon successful 
completion of the five basic subjects and one elective sub- 
ject, a total of five points or credits. 


Basic Elective 
1. Store organization and man- 1. Advertising workshop 
agement 2. Display workshop 
i 3. Textiles 
2. Modern sales techniques 4. Specialized merchandise 
3. Elements of merchandising 
. 5. Buyer’s arithmetic 
4. Sales promotion 6. Show ecard writing 
: 7. Fashion 
5. Business English 8. Interior decorating 
9. Credit and collection 
10. Handling of adjustments, 


complaints, ete. 
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Timely Books for Your 


Business Education Program 


Smith, Bahr 
and Wilhelms 


Douglas, Skar 
and Price 


Skar, Schneider 
and Palmer 


YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS—-New 
Second Edition 


A new approach to consumer education, stressing the development of right attitudes. 
Presents material on choice of a vocation; getting and holding a job; budgeting and 
saving; good shopping techniques; intelligent buying and spending; and similar 
consumer activities and problems. Teacher’s Manual. Coming soon. 


MODERN BUSINESS: An Introduction to 


Principles and Practice 


Presents basic principles of modern business and their application to consumer prob- 
lems. Both an introduction and a survey, giving the beginning student a comprehen- 
sive picture of American business today. Liberally illustrated with charts and graphs, 
showing business trends. Teacher’s Manual. 


PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW 


Offers a specific personal-use approach, stressing the application of business law to 
everyday, personal business affairs and problems, such as buying’ or renting a house, 
buying a car, taking out insurance, and similar situations. Numerous illustrations 
emphasizing doing situations. Teacher’s Manual and Key. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK-COMPANY, Inc. new vou 18, NY. 


The five basic subjects are listed because they comprise 
a unit of fundamental information with which any store 
employee should be familiar, regardless of what spe- 
cialized line is his within the store. In the selection of 
his elective, the enrollee can benefit by the specific train- 
ing each one offers. Only a few of the elective subjects 
which it would be possible to offer have been listed. The 
required subjects should be offered most frequently. The 
electives should be offered at as frequent intervals as the 
demand warrants. At the completion of each course a 
Certificate of Achievement is awarded and at the com- 
pletion of all’of the requirements the diploma is pre- 
sented. 


Tailor-made” Courses 


The distributive educator deals with the individual 
who is working. This individual can not afford to waste 
time. He attends the classes with a realization of what 
he expects the course or courses to do for him. Very 
often the salespersons come to class in the evening and 
expect to see results the next day in their work. This 
result may be in the way of increased sales or increased 
ease for doing the present job. On the other hand, there 
may be individuals who enroll in the courses with a view 
of using them to pave the way for promotion and ad- 
vancement to a better position. The courses must be 
“‘tailor-made.” They must fit the individual need and 
fill that need in the quickest, most efficient, and most 
practical manner. 

The courses offered under the Connecticut State pro- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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—The New Approach 
In Shorthand: 


Philadelphia !—“This new text outranks any- 
thing I have used in any system.. .” 


New York!—“Not only a new approach but 
a very effective one...” 


Boston !—“Students find learning shorthand, 
when using this text, a very pleasant ex- 
perience .. .” 


Chicago!—“I think BASIC COURSE is a 
honey and a real contribution .. .” 


These unsolicited comments from teachers refer to 
the new approach: 


BASIC COURSE IN PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Send for free literature 


2 West 45th Street 205 W. Monroe St. 
New York 19, N.Y. P j T M A N Chicago 6, Illinois 
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A 


A 5-Step Learning 
Pattern 


Functional approach 
Step-by-step explanation 
Illustrative example 
Immediate practice 
Spaced cumulative review 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC | 


FIFTH EDITION 


By Curry and Piper 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


The instructional matter and the problems are graded 
according to their difficulty and sequence. Easy principles 
come first and more difficult principles come later. 
Easier problems come first and harder problems come 
later. To prepare students for complex problems, the 
subordinate skills and knowledges are presented early 
so that when a difficult principle is to be taught the 
student has already learned everything except the one 
new principle. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Modern Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 13) 


manuals, however, are more frequently designed for par- 
ticular departments, such as the produce and meat man- 
uals of the food chains, and the numerous departmental 
manuals of the variety and department store chains. One 
of the most complete and interesting sets of these manu- 
als has been produced by the Personnel Department of 
W. T. Grant Company. Examples of these well-illus- 
trated manuals are Beauty Is Your Business, How to 
Sell in a Grant Luncheonette, Are You a Best Seller 
(Book Department), and Grant’s Curtains and Drap- 
eries. Sales and merchandise manuals can be of great 
assistance to the retailing teacher. 


House Organs 


Most of the larger chains and some of the smaller 
chains produce house organs, the major purposes of 
which are (1) to disseminate information among the 
employees concerning the company’s operations, policies, 
procedures, and developments; (2) to report news of the 
employees; (3) to give recognition for outstanding per- 
formance. The material included in the house organs to 
accomplish the first of these purposes may be used profit- 
ably in retailing and general business classes. A few 
examples of house organs of chain stores are: 

The Sears’ News Graphic (Sears Roebuck & Co., Chi- 

cago) 

Walgreen Pepper Pod (Walgreen Drug Company, 

Chicago) 
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The Peoples’ People (Peoples Drug Company, Wash- 

ington, D. C.) 

News by the Peck (Peck and Peck, New York City) 

Fifty-Fiver (McLellan Stores Company, New York 
City ) 

The Trumpeter (American Stores Company, Philadel- 
phia) 

The Baltimore Flash (Baltimore Markets, Inec., Phila- 
delphia ) 


Manual of Store Operations 


The manual of store operations is usually a rather 
bulky loose-leaf compendium of bulletins on policies and 
procedures of the organization. It serves as a basic train- 
ing manual for store-management trainees and as a 
reference guide to regular employees, particularly man- 
agers and supervisors. Because of the confidential infor- 
mation it contains about the company’s operations, it is 
usually not accessible to outsiders. There are exceptions, 
however. The series of illustrated booklets which com- 
prise the store operations manual of United-Whelan 
Drug Company (New York City) might be available to 
schools and colleges training persons for entrance into 
the drug business. Included in this comprehensive series 
are: 

Housekeeping, 

Merchandising, 

Advertising, 

Displays—Window and Interior, 

Drug Store Expense Control, 
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Gross Profit, 

How to Sell More Packaged Medicines, 

Training New Employees, 

Educational Training Program—Food and Soda De- 
partment, and 

The Whelan Creed 


Manuals for Store-Management Trainees 


Most of the larger variety chains and department 
store chains use manuals prepared by their personnel 
departments for the special purpose of training em- 
ployees who have been selected for store-management 
training. Some grocery chains, drug chains, and auto- 
mobile accessory chains also use these manuals. A few 
of the chain stores might be induced to make these man- 
uals available to high schools with programs in distribu- 
tive occupations. 


Booklets on Employment Opportunities 


‘During periods of rapid chain store expansion, some 
chain stores publish booklets designed to inform prospec- 
tive employees of the opportunities for initial employ- 
ment and promotion in their organizations. These are 
readily available to schools. Examples are: 


A Career with the W. T. Grant Company 

Employment Opportunities (Rexall Drug Company) 

The Most Ambitious, Aggressive, Progressive Chain 
Store Organization (United-Whelan Drug Com- 
pany ) 


Other Types of Manuals 


There is a variety of other types of training manuals, 
none of which is sufficiently common among the chains to 
warrant a separate classification. Rexall Drug Com- 
pany, for example, distributes to its store managers an 
unusually attractive employment guide for recruiting, 
interviewing, selection, placement, and induction— 
Profits Through Personnel. Baltimore Markets, Ine. 
(Philadelphia), gives to its new store managers a brief, 
illustrated booklet entitled The Store Manager’s Job. 


Training Films 


W. T. Grant Company, McClellan Stores, Ine., The 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, Sears Roebuck 
& Co., and Montgomery Ward & Co. are among the large 


chain stores that have produced excellent training films. 


Most of the training films used in in-service training by 
chain stores are sound slidefilms. Some chain stores have 
also produced motion pictures, primarily for public rela- 
tions purposes. 

This brief account of the types of training materials 
used by chain stores is by no means complete. It is in- 
tended to give the reader some basic information which 
will help him obtain supplementary and auxiliary train- 
ing materials from chain stores. 
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Thompson 
: (Continued from page 49) 
If the fill-in is to consist of salutation only, the produc- 
tion rate should increase to 225 per hour. 

Performance standards should not, in general, be 
based on straight-copying material nor typing correct 
examples from a textbook. The student’s accomplish- 
ments should be judged, instead, upon his ability to take 
material in the rough and turn it out in understandable 
copy for the printers, for the board meeting, or what- 
ever activity, in conformity with business standards. 
From the start of the course he should be taught desir- 
able personal traits and habits, such as emotional control, 
courtesy, tact, judgment, and resourcefulness. 

Much of the responsibility of the success of the course 
falls upon the teacher. His training, enthusiasm, and 
energy will determine how near it comes to accomplish- 
ing its objectives. The teacher cannot impart to the stu- 
dent what he himself does not possess. If he is acquaint- 
ed with all of the benefits to be derived from a course in 
typewriting; if he knows where material can be found 
to supplement what is at hand; and if he has the ability 
to guide the student beyond the traditional scope of min- 
imum accomplishment, he can make the college course in 
typewriting an effective and lasting tool in all fields of 
endeavor. 


Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 59) 

gram consume sixteen hours and meet two hours weekly 
for eight weeks. The State Department provides course 
outlines for the instructor to insure adequate coverage 
of the subject and to insure attaining the goals that have 
been predetermined. The courses must be short and 
thorough. The program must be so flexible that courses 
ean be given at times most convenient for the store. This 
may be during the working day, immediately after 
closing, or in the evening. 


Summary 

The vocational distributive occupations program dis- 
covers a felt need for training and with adequate promo- 
tion and publicity obtains employee-employer interest 
and then establishes a program of courses geared to the 
business needs of the local community. Qualified instruc- 
tors conducting courses in readily accessible meeting 
places give the employee the opportunity to see desirable 
outcomes of the work. It is a combination of these fac- 
tors that insures the establishment of long-term pro- 
grams of vocational distributive occupations geared to 
the needs of various business communities. 

Because of all the changes taking place in our social, 
economic, and industrial organization today, the person 
employed in retail selling must continually readjust him- 
self to a constantly changing environment and real ad- 
justment involves the acquisition of fresh knowledge and 
new habits. 


*The suggested standardized program for Adult In-Service training is 
presented in materials developed by the Distributive Education Department 
of the Connecticut State Department of Education, Bureau of Vocational 
Education in Hartford. Connecticut. 
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Sister Bernadette Marie 
(Continued from page 31) 


All-Purpose Grading Chart 


Fourth Six-Week Period For Ten-Minute Tests 


DCcC— C C+ B— B B+ A— A A+ 
Errors Gross Words 
s s 0 21 24 27 30 33 35 37 39 41 43 
1 22 25 28 31 34 36 38 40 42 44 
a 4 0 2 23 26 29 32 35 37 39 41 43 45 
cai 0 2 4 25, 28 31 «34 37 39 41 43 45 47 
gated 1 3 5 26 29 32 35 38 40 42 44 46 48 
: 0 2 4 S 27 30 33 36 39 #1 43 45 47 49 
h 1 3 5 4 28 31 34 37 40 42 44 46 48 50 
® 2 48 a 29 32 35 38 41 43 45 47 49 51 
1 3 5 30 33 42 44 46 48 50 52 
24858 31 34 37 40 43 45 47 49 51 53 
3.5 32 35 38 41 44 46 48 50 52 54 
d d p 33 36 39 42 45 47 49 51 53 55 
a 
5 } 34 37 40 43 46 48 50 52 54 56 
3 


Chart No. 4 


All-Purpose Grading Chart 


Fifth Six-Week Period 


For Ten-Minute Tests 


DC— C C+ B— B B+ A— A A+ 
Errors Gross Words 
s s 0 27 30 33 #36 39 41 43 45 47 49 
4 ; i 28 381.34 87 40 42 44 46 48 50 
a a 0 2 29 32 35 38 41 43 45 47 49 51 
7 + 1 3 30 33 36 39 42, 44 46 48 50 52 
vale 0 2 4 31 34 37 40 43 45 A7 49 51 53 
a 1 8 & 32 35 38 41 44 46 48 50 52 54 
: 0 24 S 33 #36 39 42 45 47 49 51 53 55 
h a2 6 4 34 37 40 48 46 48 50 52 54 56 
4-8 35 38 41 44 49 51 53 55 57 
1 3 5 4 ; 36 39 42 45 48 90 «52 54 56 58 
248 37 49 51 53 55 57 59 
3.5 38 41 44 47 59 52 54 56 58 60 
n 2 
4 d o 39 42 45 48 51 53 55 57 59 61 
a 4 
5 i 40 43 46 49 52 54 56 58 60 62 
3 


Chart No. 5 


Office Standards 


(Continued from page 19) 


asked to produce a copy of a letter at a moment’s notice ; 
to produce a particular financial report while the boss is 
on the telephone waiting to discuss the report with some- 
one. This is especially true in the smaller offices. Con- 
sider a secretary who has a backlog of correspondence to 
be filed, and one realizes the importance if a boss should 
suddenly request a very recent letter that is probably in 
the unfiled papers. Loss of time as a result of having to 
look through folders containing copies of letters not filed 
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All-Purpose Grading Chart 


Sixth Six-Week Period 


For Ten-Minute Tests 


DC— C C+ B— B B+ A— A A+ 
Errors Gross Words 
0 33 36 39 42 45 47 49 
aoa 1 34 37 40 43 46 48 50 52 54 56 
nn 1 
dd oO 2 85 88 41 4a 47 49 51 53 55 57 
aia 0 2 
4 | 1 8 36 89 42 45 48 50 52 54 56 58 
' 2 0 8 4 87 20 438 26 49 51 53 55 57 59 
h $ 21,46. 50 52 54 58 60 
i 
€ 0 2 4 8S 89 42 45 48 51 53 55 57 59 61 
t 
13 5 a 40 43 46 49 52 54 56 58 60 62 
n 
0 2-4 8 @ 41 £6 47 30 53 55 57 59 61 63 
t «a 
13838 6 a rt 4 45 48 651 54 56 58 60 62 64 
n ad 
24S 4d 43 46 49 52 55 57 59 61 63 65 
ta 
3 86 a ff 44 47 50 53 56 58 60 62 64 66 
n 
4 d o 45 48 51 54 57 59 61 63 65 67 
a 4 w 
5 r 46 49 52 55 58 60 62 64 66 68 
d 
3 


Chart No. 6 


properly is often staggering to the imagination. Office 
managers themselves realize this, though often they make 
little or no constructive criticism and do little toward 
rectifying the situation. Often papers are removed from 
a file and remain for a time on the desk of some superior ; 
it is no little task to track down a piece of correspondence 
of that sort. Only one who has experienced the necessity 
for looking up a filed document while the boss waits can 
appreciate the importance for a clear and concise know- 
how of filing. Secretarial practice courses should place 
more emphasis on the filing portion of the course not 
only to train students how to file but also to teach them 
the importance and necessity for good filing practice. 

With Finding No. 12 of Dr. Potter’s report! in mind, 
I have questioned employers concerning the successful 
completion of employment application blanks by pros- 
pective candidates for secretarial positions in order to 
determine the importance they attached to the applica- 
tion. Though most employers were elusive on this sub- 
ject, I inferred from our talks that. in many cases the 
manner of completing the application blank is the key 
to the position. They way the blank is filled out, proper 
answers to the questions in the blank, handwriting, and 
neatness in filling out the blank are very important mat- 
ters. 

A good secretary whose work leaves little to be de- 
sired, who can handle routine matters well, who can im- 
provise when the occasion arises, who is ingenious enough 
to lighten the duties of her boss in such a manner that he 
has no fear of entrusting her with work while he is away, 
ean within a relatively short period of time receive an 
excellent salary. No boss enjoys having to teach a new 
girl, because the process is both expensive and annoying. 
Hence, the good secretary well solidifies her position. 


1*An Analysis of the Work of General Clerical Employees,’’ by Thelma 
Maude Potter, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
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Bryant and Friedman 


(Continued from page 9) 


(a) A carefully articulated series of words, letters, 
and articles. For example, if a beginning shorthand 
textbook is based on approximately 1,000 high-frequency 
words, the textbook that follows should contain as re- 
view matter a section of letters in which the first 1,000 
words are included. Then letters should be introduced 
by slow gradations and preceded by appropriate word 
and phrase practice, which contain the first 1,500, the 
first 2,000, the first 2,500, and possibly the first 3,000 
words in common use. The presentation of new words 
by means of a slow gradation of letters containing an 
ever-increasing number of words on a lower frequency 
level will introduce students to a fairly wide vocabulary 
range, well within the students’ comprehension, and 
thoroughly integrated and articulated with the preceding 
material. The method of presentation outlined above 
serves to maintain what was basic to the beginning short- 
hand textbook—the ease of comprehension of the sys- 
tem and the ability to read and write shorthand—while 
it presses the student onward to a greater level of 
achievement. Satisfactory accomplishment is placed 
within possibility for all students who have completed 
the beginning work in shorthand. The teacher is given 
materials that are carefully graded and eminently suited 
to the purpose of developing additional writing and 
reading speed on an ever-widening range of materials. 


Most important of all, perhaps, is the improvement in 
teacher and student morale and spirit from the evident 
high-level achievement that may be attained. 

(b) Adequate provision for isolated word, short-form, 
contraction, and phrase practice. Prior to each new let- 
ter, letter group, article, or article group, provision 
should be made for presentation in isolated form of the 
words, short forms, contractions, or phrases that are new, 
unusual, or deserving of special practice. Highlighting 
this material should aid the teacher and the student in 
the practice and drill work that is necessary for satis- 
factory dictation and transcription of the letters and 
articles in which the words are found. 

In summation, it seems clear that a high degree of 
achievement may be attained in a standard shorthand 
system if teacher and supervisor activity is on a high 
level, if student activity is purposeful and close to capac- 
ity, and if adequate administrative practices make pro- 
visions for good materials and equipment for the iearn- 
ing process. 


Instead of always reading dictated material aloud, 
have the students read silently, then ask them question 
concerning the content. 

This puts the emphasis on the meaning of the material 
being used—and that’s of prime importance im an office. 
It trains in silent reading—and that’s how reading is 
done in an Office. 


Up-to-Date, Revised Edition 


ECONOMICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


By Goodman and Moore 


ERE is a post-war book that fills the need for a high school text interpreting 
economic principles in terms of the recent developments since World War II. 


For 


TODAY'S © 
High 
School 


Classes 


It discusses, for instance, the economic problems created by atomic power, and by 
America’s part in world recovery, and the economic endeavors of the United Nations. 


Thoroughly practical in its approach, the book emphasizes today’s consumer 
problems — shows how our lives are affected by the post-war economic situation. It 
educates boys and girls in the knowledge and use of sound economic principles — in 
wise purchasing, home management and business fundamentals. Constant use of 
current topics and everyday happenings makes the text interesting and easy to master. 
Illustrated with many photographs and cartoons. 
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Our Club’s First Year 
Chapter 153, Butler High School 
Princeton, Kentucky 


January 26, 1948—Club organized. 

February 2—Business meeting—com- 
mittees appointed. 

February 9—Self-analysis sheet proj- 
ect was begun. Each pupil was 
asked to complete a sheet by giving 
such irformation as name, address, 
list of business subjects taken, ap- 
proximate speed and efficiency in 
each subject, list of types of busi- 
ness machines used, business ex- 
perience in the school office or out- 
side work. This sheet was filed in 
-the school office to be used later as 
a guide to the principal, teacher, 
and employer in placing pupils in 
offices. 

February 16—Doris Hays, one of our 
members, gave a book review on, 
“So You Were Elected.” This re- 
view was to acquaint members 
with the duties of each office in the 
club. 

February 23—Interviews of former 
graduates and other secretaries in 
the town were begun. The pur- 
pose of this survey was to find out 
what type of work they really did, 
what business machines they oper- 
ated, what phase of work they 
lacked the most training in when 
they went to work in the office. 
Note: results of the survey showed 
that general office work predom- 
inates, typewriters and adding ma- 
chines are standard equipment in 
nearly all offices, and that spelling 
and typing of numbers are two 
things which should be emphasized 
in high school training. 

March 1—Mr. J. D. Alexander, Fed- 
eral Land Bank, spoke from the 
employer’s point of view on the 
“Duties of a Secretary.” He stressed 
accuracy, spelling, and loyalty. 

March 8—Mrs. J. D. Stephens, secre- 
tary of Butler High School and a 
former secretary for a lumber 
yard, spoke from the employee’s 
point of view. She stressed know- 
ing the business and getting things 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


Columbia Chapter host on FBLA Day in South Carolina. More than 150 


‘Ss, and guests 


present at the tea. Miss Lula B. Royce, sponsor of the Columbia Coo is i "hue left corner. 


done ahead of time. “Be so good 
in your work that your boss will 
not be able to get along without 
you” was her advice to future of- 
fice workers. 

Mareh 15—Sue Darnell, one of our 
members, reviewed a magazine ar- 
ticle entitled, “These Women Have 
to Be Good.” Louise Sigler spoke 

n “Transportation Problems.” 

Mareh 22—Melva Cummins, and 
Doris Hays gave a demonstration 
of the various types of dictators 

March 29—Reports on interviews 
were given. Received our National 
Charter. 

April 5—Miss Dixie Lois Jacobs, as- 
sistant cashier at the First Na- 
tional Bank spoke on “What Makes 
Your Dollars and Mine Count for 
the Most Good for the Community 
and County.” 

April 12—Sue Darnell gave an in- 
teresting talk based on the article 
“What a Secretary Thinks of Her 
Boss.” Doris Hays gave a talk on 
“Filing.” 

April 21—Chapel program: 

1. Demonstration of typing 
a. first day at school 
b. first month at school 


e. at the close of school by mu- ° 


sic (drills typed to the tune 
of “Organ Grinder Pete’). 


2. Demonstration of the types of 
work that go on in a “typical 
office.” 

3. Short talk by President Sue 
Darnell on “Our FBLA and 
What It Means.” 

4. A short play entitled “The 
Trailer of Errors.” 

April 27—Field trip to the First Na- 
tional Bank. Things of interest ob- 
served : 

1. posting machines 

2. check indorser 

3. check photographie and movie 

machines 

money changer 

coin wrapping machine 

electric pencil sharpener 

vault 

stop payment blanks, cashier’s 

daily report forms, ete. 

May 3—Nancy McGuirk gave her in- 
terview report. The unusual thing 
about this report was the fact that 
so many business machines were 
used by the secretary, who works 
for the West Kentucky Experi- 
ment Sub Station. 

May 10—Discussion of the year’s 
work and accomplishments. Mem- 
bers of the club told their plans 
for going to college or work. Sev- 

' eral of the stndents are now em- 
ployed in offices. 
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Members of Chapter 174, University of Kansas. 
will promote the formation of FBLA Chapters in other colleges and high schools in Kansas. Loda New- 
comb is chairman of the state FBLA committee. 


The FBLA Chapter at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
fiinished its first semester with few 
but notable activities. This first FBLA 
Chapter in Kansas organized on April 
1 with twenty-two enthusiastic char- 
ter members present. At the first 
meeting the following officers were 
elected to complete the year : Marjorie 
Matzen—president, Bettie Swart— 
vice president, William Clarkson— 
vice president, Betty Zell Green—sec- 
retary, Fred Martin—treasurer, and 
Meribah Barrett—reporter. 

The projects have been to write up 


This group has been designated as state sponsors and 


the local constitution and to help or- 
ganize other chapters in the state. A 
visit was made to the large Reuter 
Organ Factory at Lawrence to study 
that type of business. The social ac- 
tivities have included a social hour, 
at which prospective FBLA members 
were entertained, and a picnic. The 
following new officers were installed 
at the last meeting: Meribah Barrett 
—president, Marjorie Matzen—vice 
president, Delma Nichols—vice presi- 
dent, Betty Jane Booth—secretary, 
Fred Martin—treasurer, and Mar- 
garet Townsend—reporter. 


Chicago Area 
(Continued from page 24) 


its officers for the school year, 1948-49 
as follows: Mr. Robert T. Stickler, 
president, Provisco Township High 
School, Maywood; Russell Cansler, 
vice president, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston ; Helen Rinehart, treas- 
urer, New Trier Township, High 
School, Winnetka; Bernice Hartman, 
secretary, Oak Park Township High 
School, Oak Park. 

The first meeting of the Association 
was a luncheon held on September 25, 
in the English Room of Marshall 
Field & Company, Chicago. Mr. Van 
Buskirk, Executive Secretary of the 
Illinois Dairy Products Association, 
Ine., spoke on ‘‘Building a Sound 
America. ”’ 

All teachers active in the field of 
business education are invited to at- 
tend these meetings held on the fourth 
Saturday of each month. 
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Membership Briefs 


(Continued from page 25) 


goal does not include library subscrip- 
tions. 

Eight new state membership chair- 
men have been elected for 1948-49. 
These chairmen are: Arizona, C. D. 
Cocanower, Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix; Connecticut, David J. 
Chase, West Haven High School, 
West Haven; Indiana, Forrest Mayer, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie ; 
Kentucky, Vernon <A. Musselman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
Louisiana, George Thomas Walker, 
Northwestern State Teachers College, 
Natchitoches; Massachusetts, William 
J. Josko, Simmons College, Boston ; 
New Jersey, Spencer B. Ames, Battin 


. High School, Elizabeth ; and Pennsy1- 


vania, Charles Henrie, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg. 


In December Issue 
UBEA Forum 


Five timely articles on 
bookkeeping 
and accounting 


plus 


Nine Services 
Affiliation News 
UBEA in Action 

FBLA Forum 


Won't you tell other business 
teachers about UBEA Forum, 
the magazine dedicated to the 
promotion of better business 
education? 
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“Pestaurants 


A Service for Professional Members 


Weighting of Typewrifing Alice: Stratton: 
Study of the Applied ae of Typewrifi 


INTRODUCTION BETTER BUSINESS 


- TO BUSINESS WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 

every pupil’s education since business is such an im- 

portant part of community life. These successful text- 

books are doing their part in providing good business 
training in our schools. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
by Reed and Morgan 1948 Edition 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course designed to 
give every student the practical information which each indi- 
vidual needs to conduct his personal business affairs. 


Inventions, labor-saving devices, new methods, and a general 
speeding up of production have made business change and ex- 
pand rapidly in the last few years. 


New improvements described 
include: new telephone services 
including the mobile telephone, 
innovations in telegraph serv- 
ice such as the telefax machine 
and facsimile communication; 
changes in shipping regulations 
including the new bill of lad- 
ing; the new drive-in teller 
service which many banks have 
installed; new personnel pro- 
cedures; new taxes, both state 
and Federal, including Social 
Security; new postal regula- 
tions. 


There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


BUSINESS WORKBOOK 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the titles, 
Communication, Savings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, Paying, and Re- 
sponsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, designed 
to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


COMPLETE. 
TYPEWRITING 


and in correct English. 


BOSTON 8 NEW YORK 16 CHICAGO 16 


COMPLETE TYPEWRITING 
by Ollie Depew 
1948 Edition 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to develop 
ability in spelling, punctuation, 
competent typist should not only write rapidly and accurately, 
but should have the ability to compose letters in good taste 


_ Allyn and Bacon 
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REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
by Edwin I. Stein 1948 Edition 


Experienced teachers of business agree that commercial pupils 
need a very thorough grounding in arithmetic. Often pupils 
need a refresher course in arithmetic to restore their skills. 
Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have been 


seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weakness in arith- 
metic makes commercial courses difficult. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Sutton and Lennes 


There is much new, fresh ma- 
terial on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and in- 
stallment buying. All examples 
of solutions are taken from the 
approved daily practice of mod- 
ern business. Census figures, 
postal rates, tariff regulations, 
taxation figures, and other 
statistical material have been 
brought down to date. 


BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


LAW OF BUSINESS 


by Samuel P. Weaver 1948 Edition 


The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student with the 
laws which govern business relations; to teach him to reason 
legally, to appreciate the importance of contract, and to avoid 
litigation; and to offer him a general training in the essential 
principles of the laws that will aid him in successfully filling 
a position with an ordinary business firm. 


and letter composition. A 
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